« Ballmer, other top IT vendor CEOs go to Capitol Hill to plead for help. with global competition. ° 
= Q&A: AFCOM President Jill Eckhaus says running data centers isn’t just for fiftysomethings. ?/ 
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NYC Wireless Network 
Will Be Unprecedented 


Public safety workers to get mobile data access 
citywide; costs are estimated at S5OOM to SIB 
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The Future 
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Two megatrends: Companies 
SPECIAL are putting analytical tools 
R in the hands of hundreds of 
enn) en veen mela Uae ead 
analysts. And they're starting to mine 
unstructured text. Stories begin on page 37. 
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BY BOB BREWIN 
New York City plans to build a 
public safety wireless network 
of unprecedented scale and 
scope, including the capacity 
to provide tens of thousands 
of mobile users with the 
ability to send and re- 
ceive data while travel- 
ing at speeds of up to 
70 mph citywide. 


due next month, and 
Gino Menchini, com- 
missioner of the city’s Depart- 
ment of Information Technol- 
ogy & Telecommunications, 
said he expects to award con- 
tracts for three-month pilot 
projects to multiple bidders by 


Users Stall in 
Testing Win XP 
Service Pack 


Say security-focused 
update adds too much 


BY CAROL SLIWA 

Microsoft Corp. last week sent 
beta testers the latest trial ver- 
sion of its Windows XP Ser- 
vice Pack 2, but so far some of 
them have balked at testing 
the updates. 

Eight of 12 users with at 
least partial XP deployments 
contacted by Computerworld 
last week said they had yet to 
begin evaluating the security- 
focused service pack due this 
summer — one that’s been 
highly promoted by Microsoft 
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year’s end. The final contra 
is expected toc 


with options for two five- year 


-over five years, 
renewals. 

Menchini described the 
planned network as “the most 
challenging and most 
comprehensive” wire- 
less project that he’s 
aware of — an assertion 
that was backed up by 
vendors that have seen 
the request for propos- 
als issued by the city 

“No one has ever attempted 
this before on such a scale,” 
said Roger Skidmore, vice 
president and chief product 
officer at Austin-based Wire- 
less Valley Communications 


and that contains a lot more 
code than previous service 
packs have delivered. 

“We're concerned about 
testing because we know it’s 
not just patching that they’re 
putting in there,” said Bill 
Lewkowski, CIO at Metropoli- 
tan Health Corp. in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. “ 
that Microsoft doesn’t quite 
understand how difficult this 
is to do.” 

Unlike traditional Windows 
service packs, SP2 doesn’t 
simply roll up bug fixes that 
have come out since the prior 
release. It also includes new 
security features and enhance- 

Windows XP, page 53 
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It just seems 


Inc., which sells software for 


designing and managing wire 
less systems 

In fact, some vend 
asked the cit 
would scale back some of its 
require ments, such as a man 
date to su ipport Mbit/sec. 


ideo 


thousands of users si- 


data rates and streaming v 
from 
multaneously. But city officials 


rejected the requests in writ- 


ten responses. The RFP is 
“demanding 


Menchini said, but he believes 


and aggressive,” 


New York, page 16 


illinois Moves 
To Blacklist 
Accenture 


State comptroller cites 
firm's offshore status 


BY DAN VERTON 
Bermuda-based IT services 
vendor Accenture Ltd. is tak- 
ing heat from Illinois lawmak- 
ers who want to prevent the 
company from receiving tax- 
payer-funded contracts. At 
issue is the offshore location 
of Accenture’s headquarters. 

At least four contracts 
awarded to Accenture have 
come under fire in the state, 
where legislators, local unions 
and the state’s comptroller 
have attempted in recent 
weeks to block all payments 
to the company. 

State Comptroller Dan 
Hynes has asked the Illinois 
Procurement Policy Board 
for guidance on his desire to 

Accenture, page 16 
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nisi ut propria hec mihi munera faxis. Today one of the great challenges facing IT is the 
ability to manage staggering amounts of information. 
Which is why we created HP StorageWorks Reference 
information Storage System (RISS), o powerful new 
solution capable of organizing, archiving and securely 

ye storing information so it can be found and retrieved 
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The Intel’ Itanium’ 2 processor. 
It’s all about performance. 


in 


tests and ratings are measured using specific computer systems and/or components and reflect the approximate performance of Intel’ products as measured by those tests. Any 
system hardware or software design or configuration may affect actual performance. Buyers should consult other sources of information to evaluate the performance of systems or 
they are considering purchasing. ©2004 !nte! Corporatior.. Intei. the Intel inside \ogo and itanium 2 are trademarks or registered trademarks of Inte! Corporation or its subsidiaries in the 
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Data Takes Flight 


In the Technology section: Southwest Airlines 
is equipping its 388 planes with a pioneering 
data communications system. The new 
air-ground links will improve operational 
efficiencies, says Brian Gleason (left). Page 25 


evving Up 
In the Management section: Any | 
build a digital dashboard with today’s u 
tools. Persuading people to use it a 
them to trust the information they 


tougher challenges. Here’s how t 


ONLINE: Desktop BI displays are 
moving from executive suites to 
cubicles, where the ROI is better. 


© QuickLink 38766 


KNOWLEDGE CENTER 
BUSINESS 
INTELLIGENCE 


The Future of BI 


This special report will help 
IT managers get ready for 
two of the megatrends in 
business intelligence: the 
move to information democ- 
racy, in which hundreds of 
employees can get their 
hands on BI tools, and the ris- 


- OPINIONS 


the Mark: Mark Hall de- 


scribes a new tool that gives 


DoS attacks on Akamai show 
how much disruption an at- 
tack on the Domain Name 
System can cause. 


users a dashboard view of SLA 
compliance and finds a disk 
defragger that strikes a chord. 


40 Taming Text. 

Text mining 
tools can help 
organizations 


Coeeeseseeeseeeee 


Software vendor CEOs tell 
the Senate they need help bat- 
tling global software piracy. 


2 Maryfran Johnson thinks the 
future of business intelligence 
looks more promising — and 


glean informa- 
tion from their 
vast accumula- 
Asecurities industry trade 
group asks the SEC to consid- 
er regulations to spur the 
automation of stock trades. 


more necessary — than ever. tions of un- 
structured 
20 Pimm Fox doubts that cus- data. 
tomers were the No. 1 concern 
when SAP and Microsoft 


talked about a merger. 


42 Fraud Sniffers. Some 


SCO announces new software companies are using 


in an attempt to re-establish data mining to find 


Newsletter Subscriptions 


Knowledge Centers 
Computerworld Store 


© QuickLink a2420 


its reputation as a vibrant 
vendor of Unix technology. 


OpenView users ask HP 
for less complexity and 
better technical support. 


Quest’s rift with PeopleSoft 
leads to a drop in attendance 
at the annual conference of 

the J.D. Edwards user group. 


AFCOM’s president 
says data center management 
needs an image upgrade. 


} Microsoft updates its Great 
Plains applications and releas- 
es them a month early. 


ONLINE 


What's a 


ONLINE 
DEPARTMENTS 


Breaking News 


@ Onsome 
pages in this issue, 
you'll see a Quick- 
to additional, relat- 
ed content on our 
Website. Just en- 
ter that code into 
our QuickLink box, 
which you'll see at 
the top of each 
page of our site. 
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Michael Gartenberg says 
digital ubiquity has arrived, 
but no one device will work 
for all users. Context is the 


killer app. 


Patrick Babcock and Dan 
Mezick believe that the 
hottest new opportunity for 
developers is being created 


by RF technologies. 


1 Gopal K. Kapur wants to hear 


project status reports his way 
— start with the punch line 


SPECIAL 
aU 


ing importance of 
unstructured text. 


PACKAGE BEGINS ON PAGE 37. 


38 BI for the Masses. Companies 
that give the power of BI tools to 
many employees are reaping pro- 
ductivity gains. Here’s how Gary 


Kahler (right) at 


- 


Sara Lee is doing 
it — and guard- 
ing workers 
against misinter- 
preting data. 
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fraud “signatures.” 


44 QuickStudy. How do 
you quickly cull use- 
ful information from 
billions of Web pages? 
In this primer, learn 
how companies are im 
plementing Web harvesting to 
gather and organize unstructured 
data from the Web. 


45 Opinion: BI tools don’t deliver 
truth, says columnist Mark Hall. 
They offer doubt. And that’s good. 


and stick to the facts. 


Frank 


Hayes can understand how 


users might think that the 
spam problem has disap- 
peared, but IT managers c 
let them forget all they do 
keep in-boxes tidy. 
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Shark Tank Tales: 


Forget data mining. 
You can find nuggets 
of real humor in these 
stories sent in by 

our readers. 


@ QuickLink 47539 


Book Excerpt: Your 
company has five 
records on the same 
customer, each in a 
different format. And 
now it’s upgrading to 
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anew CRM system. 
How do you deal with 
the data? From the 
book Business Intelli- 
gence for the Enter- 
prise, by Mike Biere. 
@ QuickLink 47201 


When Good Data 
Goes Bad: Maintain- 
ing data quality is cru- 
cial to successful BI 
and other data man- 
agement systems. 


Interface Software’s 
Barry Solomon offers 
tips to ensure that 
data accuracy 
doesn’t degrade. 

@ QuickLink 47138 


Opinion: Better BI 
tools and more so- 
phisticated analyses 
are raising privacy 
risks, says columnist 
Mark Willoughby. 
@ QuickLink 47359 
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Oracle Said to Be 
Acquiring Collaxa 


Oracle Corp. plans to buy start-up 
software vendor Collaxa Inc. to 
add business process manage- 
ment tools to its application server 
software, sources told the IDG 
News Service. The deal is expect- 


ed to be announced next week, the | 


sources said. Neither company 
would comment. Founded in 
2000, Collaxa is based in Red- 
wood Shores, Calif., as is Oracle. 


www.computerworld.com 





Akamai Attack Reveals 
Increased Sophistication 


| Host’s DNS servers | 
| were DDoS targets, 
| slowing large sites 


| BY JAIKUMAR VIJAYAN 
N ATTACK last week 
against Akamai 
Technologies Inc. 
demonstrated the 
disruption of key Web site 
activity that a well-placed as- 


| sault on the Internet’s Domain 


IBM Offers E-mail 
Filtering Service 

IBM said it’s teaming up with 
U.K.-based MessageLabs Ltd. to 
offer a managed e-mail security 
service that filters messages for 
viruses, spam and inappropriate 
content before they reach corpo- 
rate networks. The service, which 
is based on technology from Mes- 
sageLabs, also uses predictive al- 
gorithms to identify new e-mail se- | 
curity threats. Monthly fees start 
at $1 to $2 per user, IBM said. 


Yahoo to Drop IM 
For Business Users 


Yahoo Inc. said it’s dropping its 
fee-based instant messaging ser- 
vice for corporate users, although 
the company has yet to set a spe- 
cific shut-off date. A Yahoo 
spokeswoman wouldn't disclose 
the number of companies that use 
the hosted Yahoo Business Mes- 
senger service. Yahoo plans to rely 
on partners to make its free instant | 
messaging service for home users 
acceptable for business uses. 


Munich Finalizes 
Desktop Linux Plan 


The Munich city council approved 
a plan to replace Windows with 
Linux on more than 14,000 PCs 
used by municipal workers. The 
plan, which has been in the works 
since last spring, calls for bidding 
on the contract to start next 
month. But it could take four 
years to complete the migration, 
according to one official. 





| Name System can cause. 


The incident also revealed 


| a troubling capability on the 
| part of hackers to target core 
| Internet infrastructure tech- 





nologies, security experts said. 
Several major customers of 
Akamai’s DNS hosting ser- 
vices, including Microsoft 
Corp., Yahoo Inc. and Google 


| Inc., suffered brief but severe 


Web performance slowdowns 


on June 15 as a result of a large- | 
| that the company appeared to 
| have been the victim of a tar- 


scale attack on Akamai’s DNS 


| servers. Keynote Systems Inc., 


a San Mateo, Calif.-based 


| third-party Web site perfor- 


mance measurement firm, said 
that in some cases, availability 
of affected sites dropped to 


| nearly zero for a brief period. 


Microsoft, Yahoo and 
Google confirmed that their 


Akamai’s Chief Scientist 
Details Attack Response 


Tom Leighton, chief scientist at 
Akamai Technologies, spoke 
with Computerworld last week 
about his response to what the 
company concluded was a so- 
phisticated and targeted DDoS 
attack against the company. Ex- 
cerpts from the interview follow: 


How many of your customers 
were affected by the attack? 
About 4% of our cus- 
tomer base [of about 
1,100 customers] had 
the potential to be im- 
pacted by it. Half of 
them did not have any notice- 
able impact. There was a set of 
servers that experienced the 
brunt of the attack. The servers 
did not go down, but their ability 
to pertorm was severely ham- 
pered. They were giving out 
valid information, but for a small 
subset of customers, the perfor- 
mance was not there. 


Has the source of the attack 
been identified and the at- 
tack traffic stopped? That's 
information that we are sharing 
with the authorities. But the at- 
tack traffic has been eliminated. 


Q&A 


What’s happened since the 
attack? We have put several 
additional defensive mecha- 
nisms in place because there is 
a security concern. Going for- 
ward, we are continuing to put 
additional mechanisms in place. 
DNS is a critical component of 
the Internet and, in general, one 
of the most vulnerable. We've 
put a lot into securing our 
name-server infrastruc- 
ture. We have learned 
from this incident. 


Is there any indication 
that someone with inside 
knowledge could have been 
responsible? It was sophisticat- 
ed and very large-scale, but it 
did not require insider knowl- 
edge. We have no reason to 
believe an insider was involved. 


Could the incident have been 
caused by an internal tech- 
nology problem? Our systems 
performed normally, as they 
are designed to perform. It is 
because of this that it didn’t 
impact more of our customer 
base. 

- Jaikumar Vijayan 





Web sites suffered perfor- 


; mance problems but deferred 


further comment to Akamai. 
Cambridge, Mass.-based 


| Akamai initially blamed a 
| widespread Internet attack. 
| But Chief Scientist Tom 


Leighton subsequently said 


geted distributed denial-of- 


| service attack (DDoS) that af- 
| fected about 50 of its roughly 
| 1,100 customers. 


“Our assumption was this 


| was an attack against Akamai 
| and it was perpetrated by at- 
| tacking our customer name 


service infrastruc- 
ture,” Leighton said, 


| referring to the DNS. 


The question of 


| what went wrong at 
| Akamai is important 
| because of the na- 


ture of the attack, se- 


| curity experts said. 

| The DNS is a critical 
| component of the 

| Internet because it 


maps Web names to 


| IP addresses. 


The fact that the attackers 


| were successful in finding 

| these systems and then com- 
| promising them at a company 
| that specializes in protecting 
| the DNS infrastructure is an- 
| other key concern. Also im- 


portant is that the attack 


| simultaneously disrupted 
| service — however briefly — 


at some of the largest Web 


| sites in the world. 


| Alternative Scenarios 
| Some security experts, how- 
| ever, said a DDoS attack is un- 


likely to have been the cause 


| of the problem simply because 


of the amount of bandwidth 
an attacker would have need- 
ed to overwhelm an operation 
such as Akamai’s. 

“Akamai is not a two-bit 
operation. These guys are 
designed to stay up. They are 
huge and well distributed, so 
it doesn’t add up,” said Bruce 
Schneier, chief technology of- 
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“DNS is an attrac- 
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| ficer at Counterpane Internet 
| Security Inc. in Mountain 

| View, Calif. “My guess is that 

| it [was] some kind of an inter- 


nal failure within Akamai 
or maybe a targeted attack 


| against them by someone with 
| insider knowledge and access.” 


Moreover, there was no sus- 
picious Internet traffic or DNS 
patterns to suggest that such a 
massive and distributed attack 
had taken place, said Craig 
Labovitz, director of network 
architecture at Arbor Net- 
works Inc., a Lexington, Mass., 


| provider of DoS mitigation 
| technologies. Arbor’s network 


monitoring tools are installed 
on several carrier networks 


around the world. 


In any case, the event was 
marked by being a step be- 
yond “simple bandwidth at- 
tacks” on individual Web sites 
to more sophisticat- 
ed targeting of core 
upstream Internet 
routers, DNS servers 
and bandwidth bot- 
tlenecks, according 
to Labovitz. 

“It’s a fairly scary 
escalation,” Labovitz 
said. “What we are 
seeing is a shift away 
from completely 
brain-dead attackers 
to folks who know a 
little bit about the network 


| topology, trace routes and 
| about where the DNS might 
live” on a network, he said. 


“DNS is an attractive target 
because so many things rely 
on it, from the Web to e-mail 
to VoIP call routing,” said Paul 
Mockapetris, inventor of the 
DNS and chairman of IP ad- 


dress management vendor 


Nominum Inc. in Redwood 
City, Calif. 

The growing load is taxing 
the infrastructure and making 
it more vulnerable to the type 
of DDoS attack that hit all 13 of 
the Internet’s root DNS serv- 
ers in October 2002, experts 
warned [QuickLink 33890]. 

“We are afraid that even if 
we make DNS servers run four 
times faster, we are on a tread- 
mill,” Mockapetris said. “At- 
tackers will eventually just re- 
cruit five times as many zom- 
bies” to launch DoS attacks, he 
said. @ 47635 





IT Vendor CEOs Make Plea for Help on Capitol Hill 


Software piracy, global trade top agenda 


BY DAN VERTON 


WASHIN N 


CEOs from some of the na- 
tion’s largest IT companies 
told members of the U.S. Sen- 
ate last week that they need 
more help from the govern- 
ment to battle global software 
piracy, level the global eco- 
nomic playing field and more 
effectively explain to the 
American people the benefits 
of offshore outsourcing. 

The appearance of the 
CEOs, including Microsoft 
Corp.'s Steve Ballmer, Syman- 
tec Corp.’s John Thompson, 
and Adobe Systems Inc.’s 
Bruce Chizen, marked the 
launch of the Business Soft- 
ware Alliance’s National CEO 
Initiative to address educa- 
tion, workforce development, 
innovation, trade, intellectual 
property and security. The 
Washington-based BSA is an 
IT vendor advocacy group. 


Overseas Enforcement 
All of the 11 CEOs present 
agreed that while the debate 
over offshore outsourcing will 
likely be a central issue in the 
November presidential elec- 
tion, intellectual property theft 
and global trade obstacles pre- 
sent a more immediate threat 
to the health of the IT industry 
and the U.S. economy. 

“There’s been a lot of public 
attention on the music indus- 
try [and the movie industry], 
and the amount of money they 
are losing to piracy,” said 
Chizen. “Yet half the money 
that we’re losing collectively 
is greater than those two in- 
dustries combined. That's 
about $13 billion a year on lost 
revenue, lost taxes, less people 
we can hire and le arch 
and development.” 

Chizen urged the Senate to 
do more to reverse this trend, 


including boosting funding for | 


the Department of Justice, re- 
sisting any changes to the Dig- 
ital Millennium Copyright Act 
and speeding up the process 
of granting patents for new 
technologies. 

Ballmer acknowledged the 


difficulties the government 
faces in spearheading such 
changes overseas. But, he said, 
piracy is a top concern be- 
cause it puts the IT industry 
“in the cross hairs” of multiple 
issues that are critical to the 
health of the U.S. economy. 
“There are important 
economies where the U.S. has 
a variety of different agendas 
that are among the very worst 
[piracy offenders],” said Ball- 
mer. Ironically, the countries 
that have the lowest-cost la- 
bor, which therefore are often 
places where IT companies 
outsource some of their devel- 
opment, “are also the places 
where the piracy rates are the 
highest,” said Ballmer. China, 
India and Southeast Asia are 
all areas where generally more 
than 95% of all software sold 
or in use is pirated, he said. 
Dale Fuller, CEO of Borland 
Software Corp. in Scotts Val- 
ley, Calif., said the impact of 
piracy goes well beyond the 


la Ms ages LBM ame RU Uwe cg! 
a drop in unemployment despite the growing offshore outsourcing trend. 


IT industry. “This is not just a 
problem that’s impacting our 
software companies or movie 
companies. This is a problem 
impacting the steel companies 
in the U.S.,” he said. “They pay 
each of us a lot of money for 
software licenses. However, 
their competition, which sits 
in different countries, steals 
our software. They don’t pay 
for it, so their cost of goods is 


much lower.” 


Senator Questions E-voting Security 


WASHINGTON 
Sen. Hillary Rodham Clinton (D- 
N.Y.) last week urged a group of 
high-profile IT vendor CEOs to 
help ensure the integrity and ac- 
curacy of the millions of votes 
that will be cast electronically in 
this year's presidential election 
“This has to be an issue for 
us,” said Clinton, who attended a 
June 16 event on Capitol Hill 
sponsored by the Business Soft- 
ware Alliance, a Washington- 
based IT vendor advocacy group. 
“No matter who one supports in 
any election, | think it should be 
an American imperative to en- 
sure that our elections are con- 
ducted transparently and accu- 
rately. Because as much as |-care 
about who wins an election, | 
care more that we run elections 
with integrity and accuracy.” 
Clinton's remarks came on the 
same day that Caiifornia ap- 
proved the nation’s first set of 
standards governing how e-vot- 


ing systems are to produce a ver- 
ifiable paper audit trail - a central 
issue in the now-heated debate 
about the security and accuracy 
of electronic voting machines 
that will be used throughout the 
country in the November election 
[QuickLink 46735]. IT security 
researchers and grass-roots or- 
ganizations are calling for voter- 
verifiable paper ballots to ensure 
that any questions about the out- 
come of voting at local polling 
stations can be resolved 

Among the sian- 
dards outlined in a re- 
port issued by Califor- 
nia Secretary of State 
Kevin Shelley are man- 
dated printouts in both 
English and any nec- 
essary foreign lan- 
guage, and audio sig- 
nals for visually im- 
paired voters. 

Clinton, meanwhile, 
cited the recent elec- 
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Despite the growing prob- 
lem of global software piracy 
and evidence that some cx 
tries, such as China, are erect 
block 
the sale of U.S. software over 
seas, all of the CEOs 
support greater globalization 


of the marketplace and off. 


ing trade barriers that 


shore outsourcing. 


“We generate more than half 


of our revenue from foreign 


sales, but we spend two-thirds 


tions in India as an example of 
what needs to happen in the U.S 
She said India’s election results 
demonstrated how 550 million 
people, many of whom may not 
have been as technologically 
savvy as the average American 
voter, “voted electronically in 

a political earthquake that 
changed the government, and 
there wasn't a single protest, be- 
cause the system in place had 
the respect and the trust of every 
level of society.” 

But some IT security experts 
and proponents of verifiable pa- 
per balloting said 
Clinton's use of the 
recent Indian election 
as an example may 
not be appropriate for 
the debate now rag- 
ing in the U.S. 

Avi Rubin, a pro- 
fessor at Baltimore's 
Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Information 
Security Institute 
and a central figure 
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of our payroll in the U.S.,” said 
Greg Bentley, CEO of Bentley 
Systems Inc. in Orlando. “So 
we have an awful lot to lose 
from protectionism.” 

Sen. Robert Bennett (R- 
Utah) said the government 
and the IT industry have not 
done enough to explain the 
facts about outsourcing to the 
American people. Bennett cit- 
ed statistics that he said prove 
that the increase in offshore 


outsourcing, especially 


for 


had no effect 


whatsoever” on the unemploy- 


services, has * 


ment rate in the U.S 
“A lot of this debate | 
come fror 
create their « i 
larly in an election year,” 
Bennet, adding that offshore 
outsourcing ; 
major issues in 
presidential race 
And 


said Chizen 


‘that’s unfortunate,” 
“Education 
[rather than outsourcing] 
should be the topic of the 
election,” he 1. “If we can 
enhance the education system 
through technology, w 

do more for this country.” 


@ 47636 


in the debate about the security of 
e-voting systems in the U.S.., said 
there's a big difference beiween 
the electromechanical systems 
that were used in India and the 
Windows-based computers be- 
ing used for e-voting in the U.S 

“While the India system does 
have some weaknesse: 
not allowing for recounts or voter 
verifiability, and being vulnerable 
to possible rigging by a system 
manufacturer, their simplicity 
makes them much more secure 
and reliable than the systems 
[vendors] are putting out in the 
U.S.,” said Rubin 

At least 20 states are debating 
the use of verifiable paper ballots. 
The San Francisco-based Verified 
Voting Foundation plans to hold a 
rally on June 22 in Washington 
to push for support of the Voter 
Confidence and Increased Ac- 
cessibility Act. Introduced in May 
2003 by Rep. Rush Holt (D-N.J.), 
the bill would require voter-verifi- 
able paper ballots. 

- Dan Verton 





Security Hole Found 
In Linux OS Kernel 


Linux developers confirmed that a 
flaw in the Linux kernel could be 
used to crash the open-source op- 
erating system on computers with 
32- and 64-bit x86 processors. 
The flaw, which could be exploit- 
ed via a 20-line C program, af- 
fects Versions 2.4 and 2.6 of the 
kernel. A Version 2.6.7 update 
that includes a patch for the flaw 
was posted last Wednesday at 
www.kernel.org. 


HP Plans to Adop 
Lustre File System 


Hewlett-Packard Co. this week 
plans to announce storage soft- 
ware that’s based on the Lustre 


aus Rese 


open-source file-system technolo- | 


gy. HP is the first major vendor to 
integrate Lustre into a product, 
according to Medford, Mass.- 
based Cluster File Systems Inc., 
which manages the Lustre devel- 
opment project. HP said the Total- 
Storage Scalable File System will 
be available later this year. 


Veritas Completes 
Revamp of Results 


Veritas Software Corp. restated 
its financial results for the past 
three years and for this year’s 
first quarter, lowering revenue by 
a combined total of $29 million. 
But the Mountain View, Calif.- 
based storage software vendor in- 
creased its net profits by an ag- 
gregate $77 million. Veritas said 
in March that it would restate the 
results after discovering account- 
ing errors [QuickLink 45486). 


Short Takes 


ADVANCED MICRO DEVICES INC. 
said it has completed design work 
on a new line of dual-core proces- 
sors and plans to ship initial prod- 
ucts next year... . The FEDERAL 
TRADE COMMISSION said it won’t 
start a national do-not-e-mail 

list now because of fears that it 
would be used by spammers to 
send more unwanted messages. 


ClOs Protect IT ~ 
From Lawyers .. . 


... with a clever tool that helps your software under- 
stand legalese. With Oblicore Guarantee ESP, ship- 


ping today, IT managers can get extra insurance that | 
their organizations are complying with the nitty-grit- | 


ty details of service-level agreements. According to 


Hal Steger, vice president 

of worldwide marketing at 
Oblicore Inc. in Columbia, 
Md., by using the SLA Lan- 
guage of Modeling, or Slalom, 
a contract’s blizzard of prose 
is rendered into easy-to-de- 
fine, programmable service- 
level objects (SLO) that are 
then linked to specific IT op- 
erations. Users get a slick 
dashboard view of the state 
of SLA compliance. If some- 
thing appears out of whack, 
you click on a problem area 
and discover how severe the 
penalty will be for blowing 
the SLA. Because the soft- 
ware integrates with tools 
like Tivoli and Unicenter, you 


can discover the source of the | 
vanced scheduling features 


operational problem of any 
SLO in jeopardy. Depending 
on how precarious your SLA 
is, Oblicore could keep you 
off many a slippery slope. 
Pricing starts at $175,000. 


Disk Defragger 

Strikes Chord... 

... With Gibson Guitar Corp. John 
Kindt, senior network engi- 
neer at the famous Nashville 





guitar maker, says he has 
installed the latest version 
of PerfectDisk, disk defrag- 
mentation software from 
Raxco Software Inc. in Gaith- 
ersburg, Md., on his Micro- 
soft SQL Server and Ex- 
change systems for 1,500 
users spread across the 
globe. Prior to PerfectDisk, 
Kindt used Microsoft Corp.’s 


| tools to trim the number of 


file fragments, but he still 
suffered performance prob- 


| lems, especially with e-mail, 


which he calls “our most im- 


| portant app.” He says the de- 
| fragging tool solved the per- 


formance problem caused by 
files strewn hither and yon. 
He also appreciates the ad 


| of software disperses file 


Gibson's Les Paul Indian Guitar 


www.computerworld.com 


, NEW PRODUCT 
SIP BY MARK HA 


| of PerfectDisk, which he says | 


he didn’t find in other prod- 
ucts. Raxco CEO Bob Nolan 
points out that everyday use 


fragments across a disk, but 
PerfectDisk creates a logical 
view of file locations for the 
file system, which greatly im- 
proves disk performance. He 
says applications like Lotus 
Notes, digital video and CAD 
applications are particularly 
susceptible to file fragmenta- 
tion. Kindt says the tool’s 
user interface is “functional” 


but could be improved, 


which Nolan says will hap- 
pen with the next release in 
Q4. Before volume discounts, | 
per-server pricing for Per- 
fectDisk 6.0 starts at $249; it’s 


| $44 for PCs. 


Map Web Services 
Dependencies .. . 

... to create a view like the Lon- 
don Underground of your Web 
services application world. 


| That’s what you'll be able to 


do when Web services man- 
agement tool AmberPoint 4.3 
ships in August, claims vice 
president of marketing Ed 
Horst at AmberPoint Inc. in 
Oakland, Calif. The upgrade 
will automatically discover 


| all the Web services on your 


network, where they’re locat- 
ed and what other Web ser- 
vices they depend on. You'll 


| get a full-color, graphical 


view that indicates the links 
between the services and the 
amount of traffic flowing 
among them. Shifts in color 
will show trouble spots, and 
you can click on icons to 


| drill down on problem areas. 


Also, next month Amber- 


Point Express will be shipped 
to beta users of Microsoft’s 
VisualStudio 2005. 


Pay-as-You-Go 


| Software Coming On... 
| ... Strong and fast, according to 
| asurvey of 310 CIOs, CFOs 
| and line-of-business execu- 


tives conducted by Saugatuck 
Technology Inc. in Westport, 


| Conn. Analyst Mike West 
| says that regardless of 


whether you 
call it on-de- 
mand, utility 
computing or 
the ASP sub- 
scription mod- 
el, “C-level 
executives are 
very familiar 
wiih pay-as- 
you-go soft- 
ware.” Fur- 
thermore, they like the idea 
and are adopting it at a faster- 


| than-expected rate for such a 


radical shift in procurement. 
The motivation? “There are 
three reasons,” West says. 
“Money, money and money. 
No one likes to make the big 
gulp in costs upfront in buy- 
ing software.” 


Eclipse Upgrade 

Eases Rich-Client . . . 

... development for Java pro- 
grammers. The first release 

of the open-source develop- 
ment framework from the 
Eclipse Foundation in Ottawa 
since it became independent 
of IBM will appear by the 
end of the month. It will in- 
clude significant improve- 
ments for Java developers, 
targeting their applications 
for Windows, Mac OS X and 
other rich clients, says Execu- 
tive Director Mike Milinko- 
vich. Instead of emulating the 
operating environments, de- 
velopers will have “the true 
platform” at their fingertips, 


| he says. Moreover, Eclipse 


3.0 will spruce up organiza- 
tion of the thousands of plug- 
ins now available to coders. 


@ 47626 
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SIA Asks Feds to Hel 
Automation of Stock 


But some question 
whether the SEC 
should intervene 


BY LUCAS MEARIAN 
HE Securities Indus- 
try Association last 
week asked federal 
regulators to require 
financial services firms to 
start moving toward a goal 
of affirming stock trades on 
the day they’re made, which 
would be a key step in efforts 
to fully automate the trading 
process. 

John Panchery, managing di- 
rector of the SIA, said broker- 
ages and their buy-side coun- 
terparts need to be pushed to 
adopt same-day trade affirma- 
tion, or else the trade group 
will be “out of business” be- 
fore straight-through process- 
ing (STP) of stock trades be- 
comes a reality industrywide. 

“We seem to always work 
better as an industry when we 
have a target date to get some- 
thing done,” said Panchery. 

But in a letter to the U.S. Se- 
curities and Exchange Com- 
mission, the New York-based 
SIA recommended that same- 
day affirmation be implement- 
ed in phases, partly because of 
the system upgrade costs that 
would be incurred by many in- 
vestment management firms. 

The SIA also said it doesn’t 
want the SEC to require firms 
to use a central trade-match- 
ing service. And it argued that 


Correction 

A story in last week's News sec- 
tion (“Hitachi Mixes Fibre Chan- 
nel, Serial ATA Drives in Arrays”) 
incorrectly said that Hitachi Data 
Systems Corp. was the first stor- 
age vendor to put disk drives that 
use different data-transfer proto- 
cols in the same cabinet. EMC 
Corp. last year announced sup- 


| SEC last Wednesday, the last 
| day of a public comment peri- 


| the current three-day trade | 

| settlement cycle shouldn't be 

shortened now. Doing so 

| “would divert time and atten- 

| tion from what we believe is 

| the more important goal” of 

| promoting STP, the trade 

group said in its letter, which 

was signed by Jeffrey Bern- 

stein, senior managing direc- 

tor at Bear, Stearns & Co. 

and chairman of the SIA’s 

STP Steering Committee. 
The letter was sent to the 


od on potential ways to im- 
prove the efficiency of the 
trade clearance and settlement 
system. The SEC asked for in- 
put in March, saying it was 
weighing the idea of mandat- 
ing reductions in the trade 





confirmation and settlement | 
cycles [QuickLink 45588]. 

Tim Lind, an analyst at 
TowerGroup in Needham, 
Mass., said adopting same-day 
trade affirmation should be a 
goal because it would help re- 
duce the risks and added costs 
that brokerages face if trades 
fail to go through. 


‘« | We seem to 

© ...work bet- 
ter as an industry 
when we have a 
target date to get 
something done. 


JOHN PANCHERY, MANAGING 
DIRECTOR, SECURITIES INDUSTRY 





| ASSOCIATION 


Prod 
rades 


Much of the trade confirma- 


| tion and settlement process 
| still involves faxes, phones 


and manual data entry. A 
move to automate trades and 
affirm them on the same day 
would cost the securities in- 
dustry billions of dollars but 
would provide better efficien- 
cy and reduce the use of pa- 


| per, according to TowerGroup. 


But the prospect of the SEC 
mandating same-day affirma- 
tion raises “a question of pub- 
lic policy,” Lind said. “Does 
the government tell Ford how 
to manage their supply chain? 
There’s inefficiency in the pri- 


| vate sector all over the place.” 


The SIA previously advo- 


cated a reduction of the settle- 


ment cycle from three days to 
one, or T+]. But two years ago, 


www.computerworld.com 


| it dropped a mid-2005 dead- 
| line for adopting T+] in favor 


of emphasizing STP. 
Not all the financial ser- 
vices firms that made submis- 


| sions to the SEC supported 


the SIA’s call for a rule man- 
dating the gradual adoption of 
same-day trade affirmation. 
For example, Michael Alex- 
ander, a senior vice president 
at Charles Schwab & Co., said 
the San Francisco-based bro- 
kerage agrees that better solu- 
tions for trade matching and 
affirmation need to be found. 
But, Alexander wrote the SEC, 
“Schwab does not believe that 
such changes can be effective- 
ly mandated and enforced.” 
He called for more discussions 
to find an approach that 
would be “workable for all 
participants.” @ 47644 


FREEDOM OF CHOICE 


The SIA says the means of achieving same- 
day trade affirmation shouldn't be mandated: 


QuickLink 47654 
www.computerworld.com 





BY TODD R. WEISS 


| The SCO Group Inc. last week 


detailed a new product road 





| map and a more aggressive 


marketing plan for its Unix 


| software — a move that comes 


less than a year after the com- 
pany’s last attempt to reinvig- 
orate its Unix business. 

The renewed product push 
also followed a 53% decline in 
total revenue during SCO’s 
second quarter, compared 
with the same period a year 
ago. The Lindon, Utah-based 


| company two weeks ago said 


| business totaled just $10.1 mil- 
| lion in its second quarter, 
| which ended April 30. 

SCO announced an upgrade 
of its UnixWare operating sys- 
tem, a tool kit for developing 
embedded versions of Unix 
and two other products (see 
chart). It also touted a release 
of its OpenServer software 
that’s due early next year — 

| later than the schedule that 


| see value that we can provide 


SCO, which is embroiled in 
Linux-related lawsuits with 
IBM, Novell Inc. and Red Hat 
Inc., has tried hard to buff up 
its image as a vibrant Unix 
vendor to regain market share 
lost to Windows and more re- 
cently to Linux. “We're look- 
ing at this long-term, and we 


to our customers now and in 


| the future,” said Marc Moder- 
| sitzki, a spokesman for SCO, 


| User Indifference 


But John Stroker, director of 


| information and planning at 
| Miami-based Palace Resorts, 
| which operates a chain of ho- 


tels in Mexico and the Virgin 
Islands, said SCO’s new prod- 
ucts don’t really interest him. 
Palace Resorts runs its back- 


| office accounting and reserva- 


tions-processing systems on 
SCO OpenServer 5.03, and 
Stroker said he doesn’t need to | 


| upgrade because the operating | 


SCO Pushes New Unix Offerings 


outside services to upgrade 
SCO’s graphical user interface 
so it’s more presentable to end 
users. But he said that if Palace 
Resorts decides in the future 


| to migrate to a new operating 


system for technical reasons, 
he “probably wouldn't look at 
Unix.” Instead, Stroker said, 


| he’d be more inclined to 


switch to Windows. 

Gordon Haff, an analyst at 
Illuminata Inc. in Nashua, 
N.H., said SCO’s legal cam- 
paign against Linux vendors 





and users has left some cus- 
tomers confused about its 
product development plans. 
The company has been focus- 
ing much of its attention on 
building an intellectual prop- 
erty licensing business around 
its Unix technology, not on re- 
maining a viable software ven- 
dor, Haff said. 

“It shouldn’t surprise them 
that their customers are jump- 


| ing ship,” he added. “If I were 


a SCO customer ...I certainly 


would be operating under the 


assumption that I’ll have to be 
moving to another platform 
sooner or later.” @ 47641 


SCO’s Unix Product Plan 


tt UnixWare 7.1.4: Adds support for run- 
: ning Java and Web services applications. 


‘a Smallfoot: A tool kit for developing 
: small-footprint versions of Unix that can 


: run embedded applications. 


~-- Vintela Authentication 
from SCO Release 2.6: Up- 
dated set of tools for manag- 
ing end-user access to Unix 
and Windows systems. 


@ OpenServer “Legend”: Code name for 
new operating system that will add support 
for 64-bit systems and a combined develop- 
ment path for OpenServer and UnixWare. 


& SCOoffice Server 4.1: Up- 
graded e-mail gateway and end- 
user collaboration software for 
small and midsize users. 


| was disclosed last August, 
when SCO said the new ver- 

| sion would be ready this year | 

| [QuickLink 40808]. 


system is reliable and stable. | 
| “As long as the thing runs, 
that’s all I need,” he said. 

Stroker is investing in some 


port for mixing Fibre Channel and 
Parallel ATA drives in its Clariion 
disk arrays [QuickLink 37045). 
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Cisco to Acquire 
Router Technology 
Cisco Systems Inc. has agreed to 
pay $89 million to buy the intel- 
lectual property of Procket Net- 
works Inc., a router maker in Mil- 
pitas, Calif. Cisco will hire most of 
Procket’s engineers as part of the 
deal, which is due to be complet- 
ed by October. Separately, Cisco 
said it has folded its content net- 
working unit into the group that 
develops its converged voice and 
data networking products. 


A SEE EO pte 


Sprint Plans Cuts — 
At Net Services Unit 


Sprint Corp. announced plans to 
lay off up to 1,100 workers affiliat- 
ed with its network services unit 
for corporate users. The cuts will 
affect about 850 people at the 
Sprint Business Solutions divi- 
sion, plus another 250 who work 
in IT and other departments that 
support the unit. Sprint said it will 
also make organizational changes 
designed to improve its interac- 
tion with corporate users. 


Oracle Says Profits, 
Revenue Rose in Q4 


Oracle Corp. reported a 9% in- 
crease in revenue and a 15% jump 
in net profits for its fourth quarter, 
compared with the same period a 
year ago. Software license fees 
rose 12% in the quarter that 
ended May 31, helped by sales of 
Oracle’s new 10g database and 
add-ons such as clustering tools. 
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Short Takes 


EPCGLOBAL INC. in Lawrenceville, 
N.J., said it has finalized an initial 
set of electronic product code 
standards for RFID tags. . . . Po- 
way, Calif.-based GATEWAY INC 
raised its second-quarter revenue 
forecast and said its operating 
loss will be smaller than it previ- 
ously expected. 
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OpenView Users Ask HP for 


Less Complexity, More Support 


Forum attendees applaud product plans 
but seek simpler upgrades and pricing 





BY MATT HAMBLEN 
MONTREAL 
NSTALLING AND USING 
enterprise management 
software is complex and 
expensive, but does it 
have to be? That was the ques- 
tion asked here last week by 
OpenView users who want 
Hewlett-Packard Co. to sim- 
plify its pricing and its up- 
grade and support processes. 
A dozen attendees at the HP 
Software Forum 2004 confer- 
ence said they were dazzled 
by the development plans the 
vendor announced for new 
management tools to support 
its Adaptive Enterprise on- 
demand computing strategy. 
Nonetheless, eight of the users 
added that they’re disgruntled 
about complex and confusing 
product upgrades, customer 
service procedures and pric- 
ing strategies. 


Layers of Bureaucracy 
“It’s kind of a nightmare, 
frankly, dealing with HP ser- 
vice and support,” said Randy 
Ellefsen, enterprise manage- 
ment architect at Gambro 
Healthcare Inc. in Lakewood, 
Colo. Ellefsen said his prob- 
lems with support stem partly 
from wanting to get a specific 
version of OpenView Perfor- 
mance Agent to conform with 
his company’s installation. But 
no one at HP was able to lo- 
cate a CD-ROM with the 
proper version because of an 
issue with the product’s name 
and code number, he said, 
adding that he had to deal 
with “too many layers of HP 
bureaucracy.” 

Asked what areas HP could 
improve upon with its man- 
agement software, Gabor 
Mero, technology manager at 
PepsiCo Inc.’s Central Euro- 
pean operations, said, “Sup- 
port is lacking.” Mero’s unit in 


| 





Budapest has installed about 
$300,000 worth of HP soft- 
ware over the past 18 months. 
But on a scale of 1 to 10 for 
support, “I’m afraid they only 
get a 3,” he said. “We are the 
guinea pig in Central Europe.” 
Both Ellefsen and Mero 
praised HP for its technology 
innovation and direction and 
said they plan to continue 
working with its management 
products. But they added that 
they would like HP to provide 
more definitive information 
about software upgrade paths. 
Mero said he has had prob- 
lems getting full functionality 
from HP’s OpenView Network 
Node Manager software on 
a monthly basis for the past 
year. He has repeatedly been 
told by HP support personnel 


| that the next version will solve 


the problems, but they have 


| been unclear about when the 
| upgrade will be available. 





It’s kind of a 

nightmare, 
frankly, dealing with 
HP service and 
support. 


RANDY ELLEFSEN, ENTERPRISE 
MANAGEMENT ARCHITECT, GAMBRO 
HEALTHCARE 


“They say, ‘Once we know 
when it will be ready, we will 
tell you,’ ” he said. 

HP’s software pricing struc- 
ture is also unnecessarily 
complex, said Mark Tichenel, 
chief application architect 
at New York-based Ernst & 
Young LLP, which uses a vari- 
ety of OpenView products. 
“We are constantly in turmoil 
over HP pricing,” he said. “It 
has to be much more agile.” 

In response, Bill Emmett, 
HP’s chief solutions manager 
for management software, de- 
fended the company’s pricing 
structure and said its software 
products are sold in modules 





“to give customers as much 
freedom as possible.” He 
added that HP’s licensing poli- 
cies are “on par [with] or bet- 
ter than competitors’ pricing.” 

As for the complaints about 
too much complexity, Todd 
DeLaughter, vice president of 
HP’s management software 
unit, said analysts have 
praised the Service Desk soft- 
ware for its quickness in solv- 
ing problems for users. But he 
acknowledged that customers 
want more simplicity in other 
product groups. “A general 
theme in this industry is that 
we need simpler products that 
deploy easier with a better 
out-of-the-box experience,” 
DeLaughter said. 

HP is working with Intel 
Corp. to preconfigure Xeon- 
and Itanium-based servers 
with management software to 
“take the complexity out of 
the installation and deploy- 
ment,” DeLaughter said. He 
wouldn’t comment on when 
the bundled systems will be 
available. @ 47610 


HP to Widen Linux Support, Add Wi-Fi and VoIP Tools 


At last week's HP Software Fo- 
rum 2004 conference, the ven- 
dor unveiled a development road 
map for dozens of its manage- 
ment tools and said it plans to 
add new products such as a 
Linux-based systems manage- 
ment server and software that 
can be used to control Wi-Fi and 
voice-over-IP networks. 

Most of the product descrip- 
tions were vague, simply stating 
that upgrades of existing soft- 
ware such as OpenView Opera- 
tions will appear by the end of 
2005. But a new version of 
OpenView Operations that runs 
on Linux hardware is due for re- 
lease next year, HP disclosed. 
That product initially will be mar- 
keted as an entry-level manage- 
ment tool, said Scott Fulton, 


director of application manage- 
ment products at HP. 

HP has already ventured into 
the Linux world with its Open- 
View Network Node Manager 
software, which was released on 
the open-source operating sys- 
tem at the end of last year. Net- 
work Node Manager maps 
routers, switches and other net- 
work devices, while OpenView 
Operations gives IT managers a 
complete view of their systems 
and networks. 

By the end of this year, HP 
plans to release a tool called IP 
Telephony Voice Path Analysis to 
address the growing need for 
prioritizing voice traffic on IP 
networks, Fulton said. A Wi-Fi 
network management product is 
scheduled for shipment in 2005, 


he added, though he declined to 
disclose further details. 

Joe Gersch, a director of 
OpenView Forum International, 
an independent user group in 
Chicago that sponsored the con- 
ference with HP, said he found 
the VoIP and Wi-Fi management 
product announcements “for- 
ward-thinking” because of the 
fast growth of those markets. 

But Gersch, who works as a 
consultant in Loveland, Colo., 
said he thinks HP's push into 
business service management 
will have a greater long-term im- 
pact for users. That initiative is 
due to begin with the release 
of OpenView Business Process 
Insight software next month 
[QuickLink 47510}. 

- Matt Hamblen 
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NEWS 


Dispute With PeopleSoft Cuts 
Into Attendance at Quest Event 


Officials of J.D. Edwards user group 
still upbeat despite vendor’s absence 





BY MARC L. SONGINI 
HE independent user 
group for companies 
that run the ERP ap- 
plications developed 

by J.D. Edwards & Co. is hold- 


ing its flagship conference this | 
Quest conference in the past 


week. But attendance will be 
far lower than it was last year 
because of an ongoing rift 
with PeopleSoft Inc., which 
now owns the software. 

PeopleSoft last December 
broke off its relationship with 
the Quest International User 
Group and withdrew its sup- 
port for the Quest Global Con- 
ference, which starts today in 
Denver. Without PeopleSoft’s 
participation, the Lexington, 
Ky.-based group plans to put 
on a scaled-back event that 
will focus on user-to-user in- 
teraction instead of technical 
sessions and product road 
map briefings. 

Quest said it expects about 
1,100 attendees, down from 
4,000 a year ago. Even some 
Quest diehards who will be 
in attendance have voiced dis- 
appointment about People- 
Soft’s no-show. But several 
Quest board members sound- 
ed an upbeat note and said 
they view the situation as an 
opportunity to remake the 
event into something that’s 
still worth attending. 


More User Focus 

“It’s not a sales conference; 
it’s really a user conference,” 
said Quest President Barbara 
Schmit. “The numbers are 
smaller, but that’s not bad in 
and of itself. I’ve been to some 
conferences with 10,000 atten- 
dees, and people can get lost 
in the crowd there.” 

Schmit, who is CIO at Com- 
puter Network Technology 
Corp. in Plymouth, Minn., 
acknowledged that Quest offi- 
cials would have preferred to 
have representatives from 





PeopleSoft at the conference. 
“We extended the invitation, 
and they aren’t coming,” she 
said. “That’s old news. We’re 
beyond that.” 

However, a half-dozen users 
who either have attended the 


or considered attending this 
year said they decided against 
going to Denver. For most of 
them, the lack of PeopleSoft’s 


| presence was the key factor. 


Some of the users said their 
companies have only enough 
resources to send them to one 
event this year and opted for 


| It’s not a sales 
“) © conference; 
it’s really a user 
conference. 


BARBARA SCHMIT, QUEST PRESIDENT 


PeopleSoft’s Connect 2004 
show in September over the 
Quest conference. One user, 
who asked not to be identi- 
fied, cited a 33% discount that 
PeopleSoft is offering to J.D. 
Edwards users and other first- 
time Connect attendees as the 
tipping point for him. 

This will be the first time in 
years that Cargill Inc.’s Global 
| Financial Solutions unit won't 








send any staffers to the Quest 
conference, said William Gab- 
by, North American operations 
manager at the Minnetonka, 
Minn.-based operation. “I feel 
that it’s important that there 
be vendor participation and 
support to have a sustainable 
user group,” Gabby said. 

Without PeopleSoft’s in- 
volvement, there will be no in- 
formation about product direc- 
tions and release schedules at 
the conference, Gabby noted. 
In addition, there won’t be op- 
portunities for attendees to 
meet with PeopleSoft execu- 
tives and influence application 
enhancements, he said. 

Quest represents users of 
J.D. Edwards’ OneWorld and 


Data Center Management Needs an 
Image Upgrade, AFCOM Exec Says 


Perceptions of young IT workers feeding 
possible skills shortage, says Eckhaus 





BY CRAIG STEDMAN 

Jill Eckhaus is president of 
AFCOM, an Orange, Calif.- 
based professional association 
for data center managers. Eck- 
haus spoke with Computer- 
world last week about some 
of the key issues facing 
AFCOM’s members 

and the need to change 

the perception among 

young IT workers that 
managing a data center 


isn’t an exciting job. 


What are the big issues for 

data center managers 

these days? Security is 

huge because [end 

users] aren’t just internal but 
external as well, because you 
have people on the Internet. 
Spam is a big issue in data cen- 
ters now. Regulatory compli- 
ance is big. Disaster recovery 
has become a huge issue since 
9/11. A lot of things have hap- 


pened, and data center man- 
agers have to be a lot more on 
the ball than they used to be 
because the outside world has 
changed so much. 

Downsizing staffs is another 
big issue. If you cut down on 
your staff, that’s not always the 

most cost-efficient way 
to run your data center. 
You might have to 
spend more money to 
buy software to manage 
the operations for you. 


Speaking of data center 
staffing, we always hear 
about a looming shortage 
of mainframe skills. But 
we get lots of e-mail from out-of- 
work Cobol programmers saying 
they can’t find jobs. How do you 
reconcile those two things? You 
can’t train somebody in India 
to manage a data center, but 
you can train them to do 
Cobol programming. When 





we talk about an enterprise 
systems skills shortage, we 
mean things like change man- 
agement and running the facil- 
ities. We’re not talking about 
Cobol programming, which 


| unfortunately is really easy to 


outsource. 


So offshore outsourcing isn’t real- 
ly an issue for data center man- 
agers? Outsourcing is still an 
issue for them, but it’s not as 
big as disaster recovery or 
government compliance or se- 
curity. Those are the issues 
that affect their daily lives. 


Is there enough interest among 
up-and-coming IT workers in ac- 
quiring mainframe skills to make it 
economically feasible for universi- 
ties to offer training programs? 
We call it an enterprise sys- 
tems skills shortage because 
it’s more than mainframes 
now. But we need to get young 
people going into IT excited 
about doing these jobs. This 
issue isn’t going to go away. 
Data center workers have al- 
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World applications, which are 
now called PeopleSoft Enter- 
prise One and PeopleSoft 
World. The rift with People- 
Soft began after Quest officials 
rejected several conditions 
that the vendor set for its par- 
ticipation in the user group’s 
events. Two special-interest 
groups sided with PeopleSoft 
and left Quest after the dis- 
pute became public [Quick- 
Link 46121]. 

Schmit and other Quest rep- 
resentatives said this week’s 
event will expand its focus be- 
yond the ERP software itself 
to include areas such as han- 
dling security, database per- 
formance and Six Sigma busi- 
ness process improvement 
techniques. @ 47607 


APPLICATION AWARE 


For more stories and information about ERP 
software, visit our online Knowledge Center: 


QuickLink k2000 
www.computerworld.com 


ways tended to be in their late 
40s and 50s, but this time 

there’s no younger IT workers 
coming along to replace them. 


Why not? I think it’s a percep- 
tion that they have. If you just 
look at the mainframe, it’s 
seen as a dinosaur — and who 
wants to work on a dinosaur? 
And the perception is that the 
average data center manager is 
55 years old and ready to retire. 
The perception out there is 
just bad, and it’s our job to let 
people know that this is an ex- 
citing area, and that the job 
stability is better [than in pro- 
gramming], and that the pay 
can be better. If we show 
young IT workers that this is 
a field to get to, the demand 
[for data center education] 
will come. I think we’re going 
to see a younger, hipper data 
center manager in the future. 


Do you hear from a lot of data 
center managers who are out of 
work? Sure, we have a message 
board where there’s résumés 
[posted]. But the trend seems 
to be that there’s less, and I 
just think the economy is get- 
ting better and companies 
have more money to spend. 


@ 47593 
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Continued from page 1 


New York 


that its requirements can be 
met. 

He declined to disclose the 
projected cost of the project, 
saying he didn’t want to influ- 
ence the bidding process. 

Mike Doble, a consultant at 
the Public Safety Communica- 
tions Resource Center in San 
Ramon, Calif., estimated that 
it would cost about $500 mil- 
lion to develop the network 
architecture and install the 
wireless network plus hand- 
held PCs and other mobile de- 
vices. An executive from a 
vendor that’s involved in the 
bidding said the price tag 
could reach $1 billion. 

Menchini said the network 
would provide mobile users 
from the New York police, fire 
and emergency medical ser- 
vice departments with broad- 
band access to information 
such as mug shot and finger- 
print databases and building 
floor plans. The city also 
wants to use the network to 
control traffic signals and sup- 
port an automatic vehicle- 
location system that would be 
tied into its dispatch systems. 


installation Wanted Soon 
Plans call for the wireless net- 
work to support up to 5,000 
end users initially and then be 
expanded. The RFP doesn’t 
specify a rollout date, but 
Menchini said he wants instal- 
lation of the network to start 
“as soon as possible.” 
Menchini added that the 
pilot projects should be con- 
ducted by early next spring, if 
not sooner. The results will be 
used to evaluate which tech- 
nologies should be used in the 
citywide network, he said. 
New York wants a systems 
integrator to act as the prime 
contractor, according to the 
RFP. Electronic Data Systems 
Corp., Hewlett-Packard Co., 
IBM, iXP Corp., Lockheed 


Martin Corp., Northrop Grum- | 


man Corp. and Raytheon Co. 
all sent representatives to a 
bidders’ conference and are 
viewed as potential candi- 
dates. Those companies either 
didn’t return phone calls or 





declined to comment on 

whether they plan to bid. 
Many consultants and ven- 

dors said the only way New 


| York can meet its aggressive 
| throughput and coverage goals 
| is to use a mesh network ar- 


chitecture. Traditional Wi-Fi 
hot spots require a wired 


| backhaul for each wireless ac- 
| cess point. In comparison, ac- 
| cess points in mesh networks 


communicate with one anoth- 


| er in a so-called multihop se- 
| quence, allowing wired back- 


hauls to be limited to the edge 
of a network or subnetwork. 

Skidmore said that based on 
his reading of the RFP, a mesh 
network design “just jumps 
out at you” as a logical ap- 
proach to the project. 

Doble agreed, saying that 
any other network design 
would be too expensive. 

Mesh networks are also well 
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Accenture 


block all payments on four 
Accenture contracts totaling 
more than $2 million. The 
five-member board voted 3-2 
on May 19 to send the issue to 
the board’s legal adviser for 
review before making a rec- 
ommendation. There is no 
word on when the board will 
make its decision. 

However, Alan Henry, a 
spokesman for Hynes, said 
the comptroller believes that 
“he’s in the right” on the issue 
and that the policy board 


| doesn’t have the power to 


force him to make payments 
to Accenture. 


‘Unpatriotic’ Contracts 
In a written statement, Hynes 


| characterized Accenture as an 
| “expatriate” company that 


moved offshore to avoid pay- 
ing taxes. He also said award- 
ing contracts to such compa- 
nies is “unfair and unpatriotic.’ 
James McAvoy, a spokes- 
man for Accenture, said the 
company “did not undertake 
a corporate inversion” by 
moving its headquarters from 
the U.S. to Bermuda to avoid 
taxes. “Accenture has never 
been a U.S.-operated organi- 
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suited for solving potential 


| wireless coverage problems in 


Manhattan’s urban canyons, 
added Rick Rotondo, vice 
president of technical market- 
ing at MeshNetworks Inc. in 


| Maitland, Fla. 


“You just deploy a lot of 


| low-cost nodes,” Rotondo said, 


noting that they could be in- 
stalled on light poles. 


| Potential Alternatives 


Bert Williams, vice president 
of marketing at Tropos Net- 
works Inc. in San Mateo, 
Calif., said his company could 
cover all of Manhattan with 
600 Wi-Fi access points oper- 
ating in the 2.4-GHz band ina 
mesh configuration. 

Williams added that it 
would take more access points 
if the new 4.9-GHz public- 
safety band was used, but he 
didn’t quantify the amount. 


zation,” he said. McAvoy 
added that Accenture pays 
taxes in Illinois and is a tax- 
payer in good standing. “We 
pay and have always been sub- 
ject to U.S. taxes,” he said, 
noting that the company’s tax 
rate for fiscal 2004 is expect- 
ed to be 34.8%. 

But that’s not enough for 
several unions, including the 
Communications Workers of 
America Local 4250 and the 
University Professionals of 
Illinois Local 4100, both of 
which are based in Chicago. 
The unions are urging Pro- 
curement Policy Board Chair- 
man Terrence Healy to sup- 
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Illinois State Comptrotier 
Dan Hynes is pushing for: 








Murray Hill, N.J.-based 
Lucent Technologies Inc. is 
taking a different tack by 
proposing a network based 
on CDMA Evolution-Data 
Only (EV-DO) technology, 
which is used in cellular 
phone systems and has a peak 
data rate of 2.4Mbit/sec. 

Karen Donahue, Lucent’s 
director of government rela- 


| port a ban on contracting with 


companies that move their 
headquarters offshore in an at- 
tempt to avoid paying state 
and federal taxes. 


Taking Action 

“T do not think that the state of 
Illinois should be doing busi- 
ness with a company that is 
based offshore and that would 
likely send jobs offshore,” said 
Sue Kaufman, president of UPI 
Local 4100. Kaufman added 
that tax breaks for companies 
like Accenture enable them to 
outbid their U.S. competitors 
for contracts. 

Hynes drafted a bill, intro- 
duced on his behalf by state 
lawmakers in the Illinois 
House and Senate, that would 
block contracts to all so-called 
expatriate companies. The 
bill, which passed the House 
in February by a vote of 113-0, 
also closes a loophole in the 
Illinois tax code that allows 
corporations to shift profits to 
overseas tax havens to avoid 
paying taxes in Illinois. 

Hynes also released a list of 
20 corporations that have 
moved their headquarters to 
offshore tax havens. Illinois 
has awarded contracts to sev- 
en of those companies, includ- 
ing Accenture, Tyco Interna- 
tional Ltd., Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
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tions and strategy, said she en- 

visions New York using EV- 

DO over a private network in 

the 1900-MHz cellular band. 
Tropos, MeshNetworks 

and Lucent all said they 

have teamed up with systems 

integrators that are prepar- 

ing bids, but they declined 

to identify their partners. 


@ 47640 


| and Seagate Technology LLC. 


At least eight other states 
have enacted or are consider- 
ing measures similar to the 
Hynes bill. North Carolina and 
California last year passed 
laws making companies that 
incorporate in a foreign tax 
haven ineligible to do busi- 
ness with those states. Other 
states considering similar 
measures include Ohio, Mass- 
achusetts, Minnesota, Penn- 
sylvania and Texas. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. House 
Appropriations Committee on 
June 9 approved an amend- 
ment to the $33 billion annual 
homeland security spending 
bill that would block Accen- 
ture from participating in 
the $10 billion U.S. Visitor 
and Immigrant Status Indica- 
tor Technology (US-VISIT) 
program. 

However, the measure was 
removed from the funding bill 
on June 16. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Homeland Security 
announced on June | that Ac- 
centure had been tapped for 
work on the US-VISIT project 
[QuickLink 47270]. @ 47639 


MORE ONLINE 


For other news related to offshore issues, 
visit our Outsourcing Knowledge Center: 
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WINDOWS OR LINUX? THE RESULTS ARE IN. 
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Hewlett-Packard Server / Processor Configuration 


The Windows platform generated up to 300 percent better peak Web serving performance 
compared to Linux according to a recent benchmark test conducted by VeriTest, a leading 


independent testing company. In fact, VeriTest found that Windows Server™ 200 
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Internet Information Server (IIS) 6.0 outperformed every Red Hat Linux configuration they 


tested, regardless of the server employed or the number of processors. To get the full study 
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OPINION 


MARYFRAN JOHNSON 


coming Intelligence 


HE PHONE RANG one Saturday after- 
noon, and over the line came the kindly 
voice of a woman from MasterCard’s 
fraud-detection unit. Was I aware that 
my card was currently making the 


rounds in Manhattan’s 
Lower East Side? “What 
kind of charges?” I asked, 
listening as she read off 
the itinerary of my credit 
card as it visited an over- 
priced hair salon, a phar- 
macy, a shoe store and a 
restaurant. 
Sounds like the work 
of my daughter the im- 
poverished student, 
I said, so don’t have 
her arrested. She’s got 
enough trouble coming when she ex- 
plains that $243 hair-salon charge to 


her father. When I spoke to Mommy’s 

| about using text mining tools to 

| make sense of unstructured data 

| (page 40, and at QuickLink 47385). 


Little Shopper, she was blown away 
by how much I already knew about 
her spree. (“I can explain the hair 
thing! I got these amazing highlights! 
Do I really have to talk to Dad?”) 

Now, I don’t know what applica- 
tion MasterCard’s fraud-detection 
unit is using to nab possible crooks 
in near real time, but Ill bet it falls 
squarely into the business intelli- 
gence software realm. This broad 
category covers almost any product 
that helps companies transform data 
into meaningful information. Ferret- 
ing out fraudulent behavior is only 
one of the drivers behind the escalat- 
ing commitment to BI projects 
across the IT landscape, as you'll see 
in this week’s special report “The 
Future of BI” (page 37, and online at 
QuickLink a4680). 

Finding “one version of the truth” 
is a popular way to describe the de- 
sired result of using BI software. In 
reality, that rarely happens. The truth 
can be a moving target that depends 
not only on the data quality behind it 
but also on the people evaluating it 
for decision-making. As Mark Hall 
points out in his column “Doubtful 


BI” (page 45, and at Quick- 
Link 46902), BI is better 
employed when it makes 
its users think harder, ask 
more pointed questions 
and develop new assump- 
tions. “We have too much 
information available to us 
to drill down to reach a 
single answer for a BI 
problem,” he contends. 
Mani Shabrang, a 
technical leader at Dow 
Chemical, would no 
doubt agree. “We are drowning in 


| information but are starving for 


knowledge,” he says in our story 


Analysts see fraud-detection soft- 
ware as one of the hottest growth 


| areas in BI right now, poised to be- 

| come “as critical to corporate gover- 
| nance as a password is for accessing 
| a PC,” says The Yankee Group’s 
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Matthew Kovar. This type of BI soft- 
ware is also helping companies com- 
ply with a long list of regulatory 
mandates. At Avery Dennison, for 
example, the director of internal au- 
dit uses transaction mining software 
to comply with the Sarbanes-Oxley 
Act as well as to flag potential fraud 
(page 42, and at QuickLink 47091). 

The future of BI is easier summed 
up than dealt with: more people 
viewing more data in more detail. 
But as information becomes highly 
democratized and more data is re- 
vealed to employees via portals or 
dashboards, the challenges for IT 
managers will also scale up. The 
quality and security of the data will 
really matter, and user training 
needs will expand as these systems 
proliferate. 

The most important and unpre- 
dictable element, however, will al- 
ways be the human one — what all 
those people peering into ail those 
dashboards will do with the data 
they find there. And unfortunately 
for my daughter, caught in the act by 
a BI application, no amount of addi- 
tional info will ever convince her fa- 
ther of the value in spending $243 for 
those perfect highlights in that long 
blond hair. @ 47594 
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PIMM FOX 
Big Isn't 
Better 

CC USTOMERS come 
(Cis? says SAP CEO 


Henning Kager- 
mann. “Shareholders are second.” 

Well, at least he has the order right, 
but by some strange application of log- 
ic, he’s referring to a potential combi- 
nation with Microsoft. Last year’s talks 
about a possible deal between Micro- 
soft and SAP became public only be- 
cause of Oracle’s ongoing efforts to 
take over PeopleSoft. Microsoft real- 
ized that the U.S. Department of Jus- 
tice’s antitrust investigation into Ora- 
cle’s proposed deal would reveal its 
own interest in SAP. The European 
Union’s competition commission 
would have discovered the same thing. 

So, to which SAP customers is 
Kagermann actually referring? Not the 
ones that have selected IBM’s Web- 
Sphere platform. And not the J2EE 
champions either. 

Let’s see — Micro- 
soft, a convicted mo- 
nopolist, would link 
up with the world’s 
biggest maker of 
business software. 

And this is supposed 
to benefit customers 
how? 

Maybe there is an 
IT advantage to hav- 
ing all that software 
under one corporate 
brand, but if Micro- 
soft and SAP are so dedicated to being 
customer-friendly, there is little to pre- 
vent them from building interoperabil- 
ity into their current product lines. 

Microsoft and SAP are already in a 
10-year agreement to integrate Micro- 
soft’s .Net with SAP’s NetWeaver plat- 
form. The goals are to make it easier 
for Microsoft Office users to connect 
to SAP applications and to make Visual 
Studio the development tool of choice 
for SAP connections. 

Last month in New Orleans, SAP 
announced that the next version of 
NetWeaver will include interoperabili- 
ty with Microsoft’s BizTalk Server. In 
addition, the companies agreed to 
work together to define Web services 
standards. 

That’s a good thing, since the idea of 
Web services is to make connections 
between applications smoother and 
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more a result of IT need rather than 
corporate deal-making. 

But why would a merger of giants 
help customers more than just better 
IT cooperation would? 

SAP already offers support for ASP 
-Net for creating portals, and if it’s real- 
ly serious about customers and coop- 
eration, it could offer NetWeaver tools 
on Visual Studio. There are some ma- 
jor gaps between SAP’s back-office ap- 
plications and the thousands of Mi- 
crosoft .Net customers, and sure, they 
could be plugged by a Microsoft acqui- 
sition of SAP. 

But the real consequence of a take- 
over of SAP would be less choice for 
customers. The deal also would have 
extended Microsoft’s reach into the en- 
terprise and ripped to shreds any mo- 
nopoly laws that are designed to en- 
force competition. 

Microsoft has demonstrated in the 
past that it views antitrust laws more 
as suggestions than as strict rules, and 
it would be a mistake to let Microsoft 
muscle into the enterprise without 
some constraints. 

Microsoft has never allowed con- 
straints to get in the way of business, 
and there’s no reason to believe it will 
change its behavior. 

What has changed is the scope of 
IT industry deals. They will be bigger 
and more costly and limit customer 
options. 

And as for investors, well, Kager- 
mann is right: They will come sec- 
ond, because there’s no consensus on 
whether big IT mergers create or de- 
stroy value. @ 47447 


Rules in 
Connectivity 


IGITAL UBIQUITY is a 


reality; relevant access 


to information, both 
personal and professional, in multiple 
venues on multiple devices, is no 
longer a dream. The key to leveraging 
the freedom that this brings is under- 
standing that there’s no killer applica- 
tion for digital ubiquity. Having the 
appropriate devices delivering what 
users need, when they need it, is 
what’s critical. In short, context is 
the killer app. 


OPINION 


Context often contradicts 
conventional wisdom. For 
example, feeds and speeds 
are no longer the most im- 
portant consideration for the 
best value in mobility, nor is 
converging mobile functions 
in one device ideal. The 
fastest and most powerful 
laptop won't be of much use 
on the road if it weighs 10 
pounds, gets barely an hour 
and a half of battery life and 
can’t be opened in the tight 
quarters of coach. 

Likewise, the ability to 
check e-mail, browse the 
Web and listen to MP3s on a 
cell phone doesn’t matter to 
a user who wants only to 
make a phone call. IT de- 
partments looking to make 
investments in technology 
need to understand the context of 
what workers will be doing first and 
then deploy appropriately. 

Context is different for each of us 
based on task, situation and job func- 
tion. Segmenting your users is impor- 
tant, both by mobility type and type of 
work they do. Then you should focus 
on the platforms you can support and 


create a list of approved 
devices and platforms for 
each segment. Data syn- 
chronization is important, 
whether it’s PC-to-PDA or 
laptop-to-work-PC (lots of 
new tools, like the Migo 
USB drive from Power- 
House Technologies Group 
or the Cruzer Titanium 
from SanDisk Corp., make 
this a breeze). Make sure 
users are involved in the 
decision process and can 
make personal choices. (For 
example, a 12-in. display 
might be more valuable to 
a frequent traveler than a 
14-in. display, based on its 
reduced size and weight.) 
Size is also important for 
making deployment deci- 
sions. While there will be a 


| number of devices that users will want 
| to work with, there are limits to how 
| many they will carry. Jupiter’s research 


suggests that there’s an upper limit of 


| three devices most users will carry on 
| their person. For most people, at least 


one of their devices is a cell phone, so 


| make sure any device you deploy in 
| this category works well for voice 
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communication. If it doesn’t, rethink 
deploying it. 

Wireless e-mail and the ability to ac- 
cess personal information rank high 
with users as well. Depending on con- 
text, you might want to deploy PDAs 


| with e-mail capabilities or e-mail- 


centric devices with personal informa- 
tion management functions. They 
work quite differently, and once again, 
context will lead to the correct deploy- 
ment decision. Remember that not 
everything a user carries needs to go 
on his person, and once something is 
relegated to being carried in a case 
(like a laptop), it no longer counts 
against the three devices users feel 
comfortable carrying. And also re- 
member that once a device is relegated 
to a case, function becomes more im- 
portant than getting the smallest size. 
The right mix of devices (and con- 
nectivity) can create more work flexi- 
bility and transform dead time into 
active productivity. We can all be liber- 
ated and connected. The dream is real; 


it’s time to execute. @47375 
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Make Distinctions Between IT Projects 


HEN IT comes to “Killing Time 

on IT Projects” [QuickLink 
46803], a consistently overlooked 
factor is that the plan becomes the 
commitment. If the IT project is the 
installation of an off-the-shelf appli- 
cation, there are usually some prior 
project histories available that can 
serve as a reasonable guide for the 
creation of a project schedule. 
However, custom IT projects that 
require the development of de novo 
functionality more closely resemble 
R&D efforts than they do engineer- 
ing efforts. 

This is somewhat akin to the task 
of designing and building an office 
building. For a building, the site ex- 
cavation and construction phases 
are well understood and yield to 
tight project management and con- 
trol techniques. But the phases be- 
fore the engineering are analogous 
to the custom IT project - when the 
architect has to understand the re- 
quirements and present alternative 
designs, when the various political 
forces have to be satisfied, when the 
hydrology, soil and environmental 


impacts need to be studied and miti- 
gated. All of these pre-engineering 
activities rarely run to a schedule. 
What is needed in the IT world is 
a clearer distinction between those 
projects that are repeats of prior 
efforts, and therefore subject to rig- 
orous project management disci- 
plines, and those projects that 
have phases that need different 
management techniques, more akin 
to the world of R&D than those of 


| engineering. 


Michael Rogers 
Vice president of research, 


| Oakley Networks Inc., Salt 


Lake City, michael.rogers@ 
oakleynetworks.com 


Patching Plan 


READ WITH INTEREST the article 

“Worm Lays Waste to IT’s De- 
fenses” [QuickLink 46915]. Various 
U.S. universities that operate sci- 
entific research or high-perfor- 
mance computing centers recently 
reported that malicious hackers in- 
filtrated their systems. To prevent 


such attacks, the network security 
team of the Informatics Center at 
Vanderbilt University Medical Cen- 
ter routinely scans the VUMC net- 
work for critical vulnerabilities 

| Unless vulnerabilities are detected 
and current patches maintained, the 
institution is at risk for malicious 

| computer viruses, worms and man- 
ual computer hacking. 

While patching is an important 

| issue for corporations, where virus 
downtime can mean dollars, at 

| VUMC, patching is of even higher 

| importance because we are dealing 

| with human lives. In order to help 

| avoid downtime due to exploitation 

| of vulnerabilities, Network Comput- 


Hastings and his team send out 
e-mail notices periodically noting 
that certain machines can pose a 
risk to the network if they remain 

| unpatched and warning that ma- 
chines will be shut off from the net- 
work if they don’t have critical 
patches applied within a specified 


provided a Web page for LAN man- 
agers, LAN technicians, systems 
| administrators, etc., to identify un- 


| 





| ing Services security manager Chris | 


| amount of time. Chris’ team has also | 


patched machines in their areas. 
The information provided on the 
Web page can be sorted by IP num- 
ber or IP name. The data is collect 
ed by a scanner, and the results 
show the exact time and date of the 
scan. Since the Web page was initi- 
ated, the number of vulnerable ma- 
chines has dropped from more than 
4,000 to about 60 

Deborah Keim 
Communications officer, 
Informatics Center, Vanderbilt 
University Medical Center, 


| Nashville, deborah.d.keim@ 
| vanderbilt.edu 


COMPUTERWORLD welcomes 
comments from its readers. Letters 
will be edited for brevity and clarity. 
They should be addressed to Jamie 
Eckle, letters editor, Computerworld, 
PO Box 9171, 500 Old Connecticut 
Path, Framingham, Mass. 01701. 
Fax: (508) 879-4843. 
E-mail: letters@computerworld.com 
Include an address and phone num- 
ber for immediate verification. 

For more letters on these and 


other topics, go to 
www.computerworld.com/letters 
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For your next generation of applications, move 
to the next generation of database technology. 

Caché is the post-relational database that com 
bines high-performance SQL for faster queries and 
an advanced object database for rapidly storing 
and accessing objects. With Caché, no mapping 
is required between object and relational views of 
data. That means huge savings in both development 
and processing time. 

Applications built on Caché are massively scala- 
ble and lightning-fast. Plus, they require minimal or 
no database administration. 

More than just a database system, Caché incor- 
porates a powerful Web application development 


environment that dramatically reduces the time to 
build and modify applications. 

The reliability of Caché is proven every day in 
“life-or-death” applications at thousands of the world’s 
largest hospitals. Caché is so reliable, it’s the leading 
database in healthcare — and it powers enterprise appli- 
cations in financial services, government and many 
other sectors. 

We are InterSystems, a specialist in data manage- 
ment technology for twenty-five years. We provide 
24x7 support to four million users in 88 countries. 
Caché is available for Windows, OpenVMS, Linux and 
major UNIX platforms — and it is deployed on systems 
ranging from two to over 10,000 simultaneous users. 


InterSystems 


E.. CACHE 


Make Applications Faster 


Try a better database. For free. 


Download a free, fully-functional, non-expiring version of Caché or request it on CD at www.InterSystems.com/robust 








TECHNOLOGY 


ODAY’S COMMERCIAL 
airliners come packed 
with computers smart 
enough to land the 
planes, but when it 
comes to air-ground 
communications, 
much of the airline 

industry uses voice radio systems 

that haven’t changed much since 
the era of propeller-driven DC3s. 

Vital communications about 
weather or route changes between 
pilots and company dispatch cen- 
ters, as well as air traffic con- 
trollers, run over narrow-band and 
often overcrowded voice radio 
circuits that resemble an old- 
fashioned party-line telephone. 

When pilots can transmit on one 
of these VHF air-ground circuits, 
the poor quality of the connections 
and ambient noise often require 
them to repeat themselves. Even 
with repeats, these voice communi- 
cations are prone to errors. 

Some airlines do use air-to- 
ground data communications sys- 
tems, but current technology pro- 
vides a connection with a data rate 
equal to that of an early-1980s dial- 
up modem, 2.4Kbit/sec. Although 
it provides clearer and more error- 
free communications, this slow data 
service doesn’t support advanced 
needs such as automatic updates of 
avionics software. The VHF radio 
channels that support this data ser- 
vice are also becoming crowded 
and harder to access. 

Communications companies that 
serve the airline industry, such as 
Arinc Inc. in Annapolis, Md., and 
Société Internationale de Télécom- 
munications Aeronautiques (SITA) 
in Geneva, have developed a new 
data service called VHF Digital 
Link Mode 2 (VDLM2), which more 


Southwest Airlines 





than quadruples the air-ground 
data rate while using relatively 
uncrowded portions of the VHF 
aviation radio band. 

But major airlines, still cash- 
strapped in the wake of 9/11, have 
been slow to adopt this new service 
fleetwide. One exception is low- 
fare pioneer Southwest Airlines Co. 
in Dallas. Southwest plans to equip 
its 388 planes with VDLM2 by the 
end of this year and will deploy 
the technology on half of them by 
this summer, according to Brian 
Gleason, the carrier’s director of 
flight operations, technical. 

When Southwest started opera- 
tions in 1988, it served just three 
Texas cities with a handful of 
planes. At that time, it built its own 
network of ground stations operat- 
ing in the upper end of the 108/137- 
KHz VHF aviation band, which al- 
lowed pilots to place calls to the 
company’s dispatch center using a 
touch-tone keypad. Even though 
Southwest expanded the network 
of ground stations, it still could ac- 
commodate only one voice call at a 
time, frustrating pilots who needed 
to contact the dispatch center for 
weather updates or route changes. 

To break that logjam, Southwest 
in January reached an agreement 
under which Arinc will provide the 
airline with VDLM2 service over an 
Arinc-owned network of 148 VHF 
ground stations that cover North 
America, says Gleason. Southwest 
first considered using the Aircraft 
Communications Addressing and 
Reporting System data service that 
Arinc introduced in the 1980s, but it 
passed because of the service’s low 
bandwidth and congestion in the 
ACARS frequency band, which 
runs from 129.125 to 131.475 KHz. 

Continued on page 28 
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3. Supplier ships parts instantly. 
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5. Car back on road in no time. 
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Continued from page 25 

Dan Pendergast, director of Arinc’s 
GlobaLink Services division, says the 
global VDLM2 frequency of 136.975 
KHz is relatively uncrowded today 
compared with the ACARS frequen- 
cies and offers roughly 15 times the 
data rate of ACARS. But since VHF 
channels are only 25 KHz wide, the 
data rate is far lower than wideband 


services such as Wi-Fi, whose channels | 


are 20 MHz wide, and the VDLM2 
bandwidth is slightly less than 1,000 
times narrower than a Wi-Fi channel. 

Although VDLM2’s data rate of 
31.5Kbit/sec. (vs. 2.4Kbit/sec. for 
ACARS) seems low compared with 
Wi-Fi’s throughput of I1Mbit/sec., 
Southwest can pack a lot of informa- 
tion into such a narrow channel, says 
Gleason. 

Southwest uses the VDLM2 service 
to handle communications between its 
dispatchers in Dallas and aircraft cap- 
tains, both of whom the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration considers respon- 
sible for the operation of flights. 


Storm Warnings 

Southwest primarily uses VDLM2 for 
short text messages between dispatch- 
ers and flight crews. Most of those 
messages are weather-related, such as 
instructions on how to route a flight 
around a storm. The flight crew also 
uses the data link to obtain weather 
reports for cities they are heading to, 
saving the crew from listening to an 
audio broadcast of weather conditions. 

Instead of flight crews waiting until 
they are in range of an airport’s Auto- 
matic Terminal Information weather- 
service broadcast on a VHF air-band 
frequency, crews can use VDLM2 to 
request weather information en route, 
Gleason says. Southwest also plans to 
use VDLM2 to transmit high-resolu- 
tion weather images from NexRad 
radars operated by the National 
Weather Service, he says. 

Dispatchers prepare and receive 
messages using the Hermes Ground 
Data Link System developed by the 
Reading, England-based Rockwell 
Collins (U.K.) Ltd. division of Rock- 
well Collins Inc., 
acts as a specialized e-mail system, 
parsing and routing messages from the 
dispatch center to a cockpit terminal 
through an aircraft data-link radio pro- 
vided by Honeywell International Inc. 
in Morristown, N.J. 

Messages are sent from the South- 
west dispatch center to an Arinc gate- 
way that then sends them out over the 
network of VHF ground stations. The 
network is spaced across the U.S. to 


Gleason says. Hermes | 
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UPGRADE AT 


Southwest's improved data 

communications system will include: 
installation of an advanced VHF 
data system in 388 planes 


Support for the exchange of text 
messages between dispatch 
centers and air crews 

AVHF system that runs ona 
network of 148 Arinc ground 
stations 


installation of 802.tig Wi-Fi sys- 
tems on its fleet by end of 2005 
802.1ig throughput of 54Mbit/ 


sec. to support automatic up- 
dates of aircraft software 


| allow communications from stations 


to aircraft operating at and above 
18,000 feet, Pendergast says. Arinc 


| also operates VHF ground stations at 
the 59 airports in 58 cities served by 

| Southwest to provide communications 
| when planes are on the ground, says 

| Pendergast. 


Southwest also plans to use VDLM2 


| to remotely monitor engines and keep 
| track of things such as how they’re 
| performing, what their temperature is 


and how much fuel they’re using, says 


In addition to its VDLM2 deployment, 
Southwest also plans to boost data deliv- 
ery fo its aircraft by using an aviation ver- 
sion of wireless LAN technology called 
Gatelink, according to Brian Gleason, 

the airline's director of flight operations, 
‘technical, 

Gatelink uses Wi-Fi technology based 
on the 802.11g standard to deliver infor- 
mation at a data rate of S4Mbit/sec. to 
aircraft when they are parked or taxiing. 
Southwest plans to have Gatelink installed 
fleetwide by the end of 2005, well ahead 
of other carriers, says Gleason. 

“Other airlines have dabbled in [Gate- 
link], but we're the first to jump in with 
both feet,” he says. 

Honeywell will supply Southwest with 
its aircraft Gatelink radios. Other airlines 
had explored Gatelink before the terrorist 
attacks of Sept. 11, 2001, but couldn't fi- 
nance planned Gatelink projects during 





Gleason. This will help the company 
manage engine maintenance and en- 
sure that an engine problem doesn’t 
delay flight turnaround, a key factor in 
the success of Southwest, which has 
the highest aircraft utilization rate of 
any carrier in the U.S., says Gleason. 
Gleason estimates the cost of in- 
stalling VDLM2 at about $50,000 per 
aircraft, plus a flat fee per month to 
Arinc, which he declined to disclose, 
for “x amount of kilobits of data.” The 
VDLM2 project doesn’t have a classic 
return on investment, but it will im- 
prove operational efficiency, he adds. 
Robert B. Field, a former U.S. Marine 


| Corps pilot and an aviation consultant 


based in Chesterfield, Mo., says data 
communications are much more effi- 
cient and less prone to confusion for 
pilots than voice communications are. 
Field, who once served as director 
of the U.S. Navy test pilot school in 
Patuxent River, Md., adds that by using 
VDLM2 to transmit NexRad weather 
information to pilots, Southwest could 
provide them with a level of detail not 
available from aircraft radar systems. 
Southwest isn’t the only carrier to 


| embrace VDLM2, says Pendergast, but 


it is the first in the world to equip its 
entire fleet. Others using VDLM2 ser- 
vice include Air France, American Air- 
lines Inc., Continental Airlines Inc., 
FedEx Corp. and SAS AB. Arinc esti- 


| mates that more 500 aircraft will use 


its VDLM2 service by the end of 2004. 


to Traci Barnett. spohesveomen atte 


Memphis-based company. 

Using Gatelink will save Southwest 
from paying Arinc a fee for data transmit 
ted over the WLAN network, Gleason 

says. Besides serving as a no-cost alter- 
rato VOL Gai AN. 
data rate will allow Southwest to auto- 
matically upload large soitware updates 
tr tare erates sole 
tems, he says. Such fat files couldn't be 
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SITA has also started to roll out its 
VDLM2 network, though it’s doing so 
more slowly than Arinc is. Akhil Shar- 
ma, director of aircom services devel- 
opment at SITA, says his company has 
installed 30 VDLM2 ground stations, 


| primarily in Europe, and he agrees 


with Gleason and Pendergast that con- 
gestion on ACARS channels will be a 


| key factor affecting adoption of 


VDLM2. 
Gleason says equipping Southwest’s 
fleet with VDLM2 for internal commu- 


| nications today will help the carrier 


make an easy transition to a VDLM2- 
based air traffic control system 
planned by the FAA. 

The FAA kicked off a VDLM2-based 
pilot program at its Miami Enroute Air 
Traffic Control Center in October 
2002, using the technology to ex- 
change noncritical communications 


| between aircraft and air traffic con- 


trollers. The FAA had temporarily 


| shelved the project for budgetary 


reasons, but the initiative is now back 
on track, and the system could be used 
nationwide by 2009 or 2010. 

Sharma says that Eurocontrol, the 
European counterpart of the FAA, will 
also require VDLM2 for noncritical 
communications with controllers in the 
same time frame. When that happens, 
airplanes equipped with $400,000 
flight-control computers will finally 
move from the party-line voice-call era 


to the digital data age. @ 47388 


son says. He explains that the carrier 
plans to use Gatelink to tap into the biack 
‘information 
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Attensity Updates 
Analysis Software 


Attensity Corp. in Mountain View, 
Calif., this week introduced 
Attensity Relational Extraction 
Server 3.0. It adds support for 
enterprise platforms, including 
Windows, Solaris and Linux, to 
RES, which consolidates data 
from text with structured data 
sources, according to Attensity. 
Pricing is $250,000 per CPU. 


Siebel Upgrades 
Sales Suite 


Siebel Systems Inc. in San Mateo, 


| 


Calif., last week announced that it | 
was shipping Version 7.7 of Siebel | 


Sales, its sales force automation 
suite. Among the new features are 
enhanced integration with Micro- 
soft Outlook and Exchange Serv- 
er, the capability to align employ- 
ee compensation with perfor- 
mance, and mobile support for 
analytics. Pricing is determined 
on an individual sale basis. 


Savvis Launches 
E-mail Services 


St. Louis-based Sawis Communi- | 
cations Corp. is offering managed | 


utility services for Microsoft 
Corp.'s Exchange 2003 and 
Windows SharePoint Services 

on a pay-as-you-go basis. The 
services are securely managed 
through a Web browser, accord- 
ing to the company. A basic pack- 
age that has a 10MB mailbox and 
antivirus protection starts at $5 
per month per user. A SharePoint 
site starts at $50 per month. 


PremiTech Offers 
Monitoring Module 


PremiTech Inc., a Morristown, 
N.J.-based provider of perfor- 
mance monitoring software, has 
introduced the Performance 
Guard Module for Citrix to mea- 
sure Citrix application perfor- 
mance. Its performance metrics 
include log-in time, ciient latency, 
and CPU and memory usage. 
Pricing is about $100 per user. 
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New Development 
In the 


ODAY’S MAINSTREAM developers are 
writing software targeted at either a desk- 
top or a server operating system. Most of 
them don’t realize the industry is witness- 
ing the birth of a development platform 


that doesn’t use a tradition- 
al operating system such 

as Linux or Windows and 
can’t handle a Java virtual 
machine or Common Lan- 
guage Runtime. 

This “new” platform 
consists of little more thar 
a microprocessor and a 
very small amount of mem- 
ory. This may not seem like 
much, but when combined 
with radio frequency and 
a network protocol stack, 
the possibilities become 
limitless. 

The proliferation of RF technology 
will enable every device within range 
of a signal to communicate via net- 
working protocols such as TCP/IP. In 
the corporate world, RF identification 
will be the initial catalyst for demand. 
But RFID is just a small part of the 
equation — the real value to this plat- 
form is how RF will provide a mecha- 
nism of ubiquitous communication for 
a previously disconnected world. 

For example, consider a device most 
people take for granted — a furnace. 
In a disconnected world, if 
the heat sensor fails, the 
first indication of a prob- 
lem is the inability of the 
furnace to keep the house 
at the appropriate tempera- 
ture. The homeowner 
places a call for service, 
and a technician has to 
come out to diagnose the 
problem. What many peo- 
ple don’t realize is that to- 
day’s furnaces are intelli- 
gent enough to diagnose 


| 
| 
| 


their own problems and 
display them through a 
sequence of blinking LED 
indicators. 

In a connected world, if 
a sensor failed, the furnace 
would notify the gas or oil 
company, which would 
then report the problem to 
the homeowner and tell 
him that a technician was 
on the way. As RF connec- 
tions become more widely 
available, demand for pro- 
grammers with the appro- 


| priate skills for this platform should 
| increase dramatically. 


Are today’s mainstream program- 
mers prepared for this increase in de- 


| mand? Probably not. They’re far too 
| preoccupied with Java, .Net, Linux and 
| Windows. The new platform requires 


programmers to get back to basics and 


| possess expertise in languages such as 
| C and assembly. The mind-set of the 


server-side developer will have to 
evolve. The amount of data generated 
by the almost incomprehensible num- 


| ber of devices added to the network 


will force a rethinking of 
what Scott Ambler has 
described as already- 
flawed object relational 
mapping techniques (www. 
agiledata.org/essays/ 
impedanceMismatch.html). 
Programmers who are 
able to drop their object- 
oriented biases and enthu- 
siastically embrace lan- 
guages such as C and | 
assembly will be able to 


get in on the ground floor. | 


A background in (or at least knowl- 
edge of) electrical engineering will 
also help. This is such a radical depar- 
ture from developers’ current areas of 
expertise that some will likely be un- 
able to make the transition, at least not 
without taking some college courses. 

Developers who want to start 
preparing should check out the Web 
sites of Microchip Technology Inc. 
(www.microchip.com) and Atmel] Corp. 
(www.atmel.com). These companies 
sell inexpensive development kits and 
integrated development environments 
for their microcontrollers and are 
great resources for learning the basics 
of this development platform. The 
MPLAB IDE from Microchip is an ex- 
cellent choice for getting started. It 
may also be beneficial to read books 
such as Myke Predko’s Programming 
and Customizing PICmicro Microcon- 
trollers (Tab Books, 2000). 

Watch the progress of RFID very 
closely, because it will drive a signifi- 
cant amount of innovation within this 
platform. Mature programming stan- 
dards should begin to evolve and hard- 
ware prices should begin to decrease 
dramatically as RFID proliferates. 

In addition, watch for the spread of 
RF systems beyond wireless access 
points in homes and businesses. Tak- 
ing a step in that direction, British 
telephone company BT Group PLC is 
experimenting with radio towers to 
beam RF signals across the country- 
side in a rural section of Northern 
Ireland (www.businessweek.com 
magazine/content/04_17/b3880601.htm). 
Another important trend to watch for 
is when the Java and .Net communities 
begin to incorporate functionality to 


| communicate with this new platform. 


This development platform is very 
much in its infancy. Get in on the 


| ground floor. @ 47452 
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ANAGERS at Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield of Massachusetts Inc. 
used to show up at their month- 
ly meetings armed with several 
pounds of paper documents — 
departmental performance 
reports, printouts of e-mails 
and PowerPoint slides, and 
lots and lots of spreadsheets. 

The managers eventually agreed to lighten their 

load by regularly tracking a total of 45 business 

performance measures, which were printed 

out in 8-point type to fit on a single sheet of 

paper. 

After watching the managers bounce 

between the two extremes, a group 

from IT stepped in and showed sev- 

eral corporate vice presidents and 

the chief operating officer a 

demo of a digital dashboard, 

which pulls data from multiple 


¢ 29 


D 
sources to graphically present fa» & ¥ 
select performance metrics g ev é, 
on a single screen. The ex- 
ecutives took to it almost 
immediately. They ultimate- 
ly decided to track 10 key 
performance measures, 
which all of the health insur- Sis 
er’s 3,500 employees can ae a : FARRINGTON 
access via a Web-based dash- term 
board that aggregates data from 
a central data warehouse, customer surveys and 
other, disparate systems. 
“This group all agreed they’d drive this effort right 
from the top. We had no problem getting people to 
part with paper reports. They liked the idea of using 
better technology,” recalls Jim Humphrey, an IT 
director in information delivery and knowledge man- 
agement at the company. “Today, they use the 10 met- 
rics to drive the agenda of their monthly meetings.” 
What happened at Blue Cross is a CIO’s dream of 
how to do dashboards right. Top executives drove 
the effort. They kept the dashboard simple and made 
it ubiquitous throughout the company. Users willing- 
ly parted with their beloved paper spreadsheets. 
But beware. That isn’t how it usually happens. 
Convincing managers and other workers accus- 
tomed to mountains of paper reports to actually use 
a digital dashboard is more often than not a major 
challenge, IT managers say. Getting them to trust the 
information they find there can be an even higher 
hurdle. IT must also continuously ensure that it’s ag- 
gregating, refreshing and presenting the right data to 
the various user constituencies. BY JULIA KING 
“It’s not about access to every piece of informa- 
tion; it’s about access to the right information,” says 
Joseph C. Schmadel Jr., senior director of business 
technology at New York-based Pfizer Inc. 
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An adaptation of the Blue Cross Blue Shield of Massachusetts dashboard. The live 
version contains snapshots of information about 10 metrics, such as patient survey data 
and in-patient hospital stays. It’s updated monthly and can be accessed by all 3,500 em- 
ployees. Blue Cross is considering plans to make the information available in real time. 


Here’s how some smart companies 
addressed the thornier issues of ex- 
panding dashboard usage beyond the 
executive level, building trust among 
all users and ensuring that dashboard 
gauges are indeed tracking and dis- 
playing the information that users 
need to do their jobs and run a prof- 
itable business. 


Generating Traffic 
Lands’ End Inc. started using dash- 
boards in 2002, launching what it calls 
a “workbench” for tracking inventory. 
In addition to posting 
summary data about in- 
ventory on hand and on 
order from suppliers, the 
initial implementation of 
the Dodgeville, Wis.- 
based retailer’s work- 
bench also issued alerts 
about potential shortages 
based on trends in incom- 
ing customer orders. “We first mea- 
sured the value of the workbench im- 
mediately after the 2002 holiday sea- 
son,” recalls CIO Frank Giannantonio. 
“By using the workbench, we had cut 
lost sales by one-third at our busiest 
time of the year.” 

Giannantonio wasted no time in 
broadcasting that news, which prompt- 
ed other business units to approach IT 


° ° ° | 
with ideas and requests for customized 


dashboards of their own. Among other 
things, they came up with an idea for 
tying together data on sales promotions 
and performance to measure overall 
business effectiveness. Today, Lands’ 
End has five workbenches customized 
for different business functions. 

“There was a point where we in IT 
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were out there championing work- 
benches and selling people. Now, it’s 
no longer a sell,” he says. “They realize 
the value.” 

The lesson learned, Giannantonio 
adds: “Success breeds success.” 

Now, Lands’ End is looking to go a 
step beyond providing real-time snap- 
shots and alerts; it plans to automate 
the inventory management workbench 
to take specific actions based on vari- 
ous preset triggers. For example, if the 
workbench indicated a low inventory 
level on a hot-selling item, it would 
generate an order for that 
item, which would then 
need only to be authorized 
by an inventory planner. 

“The key ingredient [for 
increasing usage] is that 
this isn’t just an online re- 
porting tool anymore. It 
becomes a proactive 
workbench that provides 
information on which action can be 
taken,” Giannantonio says. 

Brigham and Women’s Hospital in 
Boston has adopted a set of business 
performance metrics that are displayed 
on a Web-based dashboard that 760 
users can access. Constant references 
to dashboard information in memos, 
reports and performance evaluations 
proved to be a guaranteed way to 
increase usage, says CIO Sue Schade. 

“There are constant verbal re- 
minders of the data, in management 
meetings and in memos,” Schade says. 
“The president also refers to it contin- 
uously, so if you’re not looking at it, 
he’s going to ask why not. That in itself 
motivates people.” 

Building trust is another challenge. 





“If you’re providing just one number to 
people, they have a tendency to not be- 
lieve that number. So you also have to 
provide detail,” says Mike McGilloway, 
project manager of business intelli- 
gence at Philadelphia-based Pep Boys, 
a $2.1 billion automotive parts and ser- 
vice chain with 595 stores. “Even if we 
provide a good number, people want to 
understand why that number is what it 
is.” The ability to drill down deeper 
into data is a must, he says. 

Blue Cross equips its dashboard 
with hot links to additional explanato- 
ry information about figures contained 
in the snapshots, says Humphrey. 

At Brigham and Women’s, 29 unique 
data sources feed into the hospital’s 
single dashboard to present scorecard 
information. “And with anything you 
look at, you can click through to find 
out who the source is and who to talk 


CUSTOM MODELS 


IN 2003, Boston-based AMR Research 
Inc. surveyed 135 companies and found 
that more than half were using dashboards 
ina variety of departments, including cus- 
tomer service, supply chain management, 
human resources and manufacturing 
operations. 

Analysts at Nucleus Research Inc. in 
Wellesley, Mass., note that role-based 
dashboards customized to the needs of 
users in a department, such as those in use 
at Lands’ End, are often associated with 
faster adoption rates and higher usage 
rates than one-size-fits-all models. 

-Julia King 
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to if you have a question about what 
you see there,” says Schade. “If some- 
one suspects data is not accurate and 
wants to dispute it, they can click 
through and go right to the source.” 

Walt St. John, manager of business 
information in the aftermarket division 
of Alstom Power Inc. in Windsor, 
Conn., says building trust has been es- 
pecially difficult with users in sales. “A 
lot of these people have historically 
been using their gut to determine who 
their best customers are and what their 
strongest products are. And the dash- 
board tells them differently,” he says. 

That’s why data accuracy is especial- 
ly critical, St. John says. “One of my 
main responsibilities is to do data veri- 
fication before I publish anything and 
make sure everything on the dash- 
board and in the background is cor- 
rect,” he says. Still, he adds, “we get a 
lot of challenges, so then we start 
drilling down, and nine times out of 10 
we find the data is right.” 


Ensuring Accuracy 

Delivering the right information to run 
the business first and foremost re- 
quires that the right people outside of 
IT select and set key performance in- 
dicators, which are the very heart of 
any dashboard. 

At Maine Medical Center in Port- 
land, George Higgins, vice president 
for quality and performance improve- 
ment, gathered 60 to 80 leaders from 
all departments at a two-day retreat. 
Together they hammered out 50 per- 
formance measures, which are now 
tracked electronically, updated auto- 
matically and presented in a dashboard 
that’s accessible to users via the Web. 

Lands’ End gathered key leaders 
from different departments for an 
idea-generating session in which a 
technique called “mind-mapping” was 
used, says Giannantonio. “People 
brought their free thoughts to the 
table, and as we discussed things, they 
developed schematics and graphics of 
Lands’ End and how information is 
used by different groups. That got peo- 
ple to see synergies and to think about 
strategy for where we should build 
workbenches,” he says. 

Once key performance measures are 
established, the most important thing 
for IT is to realize that they will almost 
certainly change, and so will the dash- 
boards. 

“We're continually getting feedback 
from our users about what’s good and 
what’s bad about it, so we’re continual- 
ly trying to make the dashboard more 
user-friendly,” says St. John. “It’s a 
process, not a destination.” @ 47104 
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Supernova 2004 


June 24-25, Santa Clara, Calif. 
Sponsors: Pulver.com and tech- 
nology analyst Kevin Werbach 


Conference explore mplications 


e voice over IP, 
ib services, Wi-Fi 


2004 JavaOne 


June 28-July 1, San Francisco 
Sponsor: Sun Microsystems Inc. 
Conference for Java developers in- 
cludes sessions for those who are new 
to the Java platform and those who 
are new only to specific Java technolo- 
gies. Topics include core Java 2.0 
Standard Edition technologies; core 
enterprise technologies; desktop, Web 
and mobile technologies; and dissect- 
ing the implementation. More infor- 
mation: www .java.sun.com/javaone 


LinuxWorld Expo 


Aug. 2-5, San Francisco 
Sponsor: IDG World Expo Corp. 
Conference explores how to leverage 
Linux in your organization. Tracks in- 
clude business issues, security issues, 
managing Linux, developer issues, 
emerging technologies, Linux on the 
desktop and operating in a mixed 
environment. More information: 
www.linuxworldexpo.com 


SIMposium 2004 


Sept. 12-14, Chicago 

Sponsor: Society for Information 
Management 

Conference designed by and for ClOs 
and other senior IT executives for 
peer-to-peer exchange on business 
and technology issues, including 
emerging technologies and applica- 
tions, operational excellence, technol- 
ogy leadership and creating and mea- 
suring business value. It will also ad- 
dress business and IT alignment is- 
sues in collaboration with Financial Ex- 
ecutives International, an association 
of corporate chief financial officers 
More information: www.simnet.org 
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The Bull Is D 


ARLY IN MY CAREER, when I worked as an 
engineer, my boss had a process by which 


the engineering team was expected to report 


project status. He insisted that we use the 
following steps, in the specified order: 
1. Punch line: The facts; no adjectives, adverbs or 
modifiers. “Milestone 4 wasn’t hit on time, and we 
didn’t start Task 8 as planned.” Or, “Received charter 


approval as planned.” 


2. Current status: How the 
punch-line statement af- 
fects the project. “Because 
of the missed milestone, 
the critical path has been 
delayed five days.” 

3. Next steps: The solu- 
tion, if any. “I will be able 
to make up three days dur- 
ing the next two weeks but 
will still be behind by two 
days.” 

4. Explanation: The reason 
behind the punch line. 
“Two of the five days’ delay 
is due to late discovery of a 
hardware interface problem, and the 
remaining three days’ delay is due to 
being called to help the customer sup- 
port staff for a production problem.” 

Notice the almost reverse order of 
these points in comparison with the 
common reporting style in which team | 
members start with a long explanation | 
of why things went wrong. Using the 
four steps described above, the project | 
manager learns the most important in- 
formation first, then he learns sup- 
porting information to help complete 
the story. 

At first, reporting this way wasn’t a 
comfortable thing to do. It forced us 
to get to the point quickly and not re- 
sort to obfuscation. But not only did I 
learn to practice this style of status 
reporting at the office, I also taught 


it to my children. 

It was put to the test a 
few years later. It was past 
midnight, long after the 
time my son Raj, then 17 
years old, should have 
been home. He was new to 
driving, and it was a 
stormy night. His mother 
and I were anxious and 
concerned about his well- 
being. Finally, the phone 
rang. It was Raj, and he 
said, “Dad, I’m OK; the bull 
is dead.” 

Thank God my son was 
fine, but the comment about the dead 
bull intrigued me. We didn’t own a 
bull. Where was he? How did the 
bull die? And why was he telling me 
about it? 

Then he said, “The car is damaged 
but operable.” 

All right. He had gotten into some 
type of accident, the car wasn’t a total 
loss, and there was a dead bull (still a 
great puzzle). I wondered whether our 
car insurance covered dead bulls. 

He then explained about the loca- 
tion of the accident and informed me 


that a person nearby had called the po- | 


lice and that he (Raj) had taken a few 
pictures of the accident scene. 

At this point my wife woke up and 
asked, “Is that Raj, and is he OK?” I 
told her, “He is OK; the bull is dead.” 





This got her attention, and she was 
now wide awake. 

Though a bit angry that Raj was so 
late coming home and that he had got- 
ten into an accident, I was impressed 
by his calm demeanor and his ability 
to keep his wits about him. Raj went 
on to say, “You don’t need to rush. I’ll 
explain when I see you.” I hung up the 
telephone and began to get ready to 
drive to the scene of the accident. 

At this point my wife, still puzzled 
by the information she had, inquired 
about the details. I repeated to her, 
“He is OK, the bull is dead, and he will 
explain the details when I get there.” A 
bit annoyed, she said, “This is one of 
your punch-line things, isn’t it?” 

I was greatly impressed by Raj’s suc- 
cinct way of giving me the right infor- 
mation in the right detail without go- 
ing into unnecessary explanations. In 
journalism, this is known as the invert- 
ed pyramid style, which begins with 
the conclusion, followed by the most 
important facts and, finally, the details. 
This contrasts with academic writing, 
which opens with a problem state- 
ment, elaborates on the background, 
discusses influencing factors and fi- 
nally states the conclusions. When the 
academic approach is used to give 
project status reports, people who are 
still awake for the punch line are 
silently praying, “Please, God, kill me 
now.” That’s precisely why I start with 
the punch line. 

For many project team members, 
starting with the punch line can be 
disconcerting, but we have found that 
once they become accustomed to it, 
they truly enjoy the clarity of the mes- 
sage and the time saved in getting the 
point across. 

Try it, you'll like it. @ 47139 
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economics of information technology in 
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to sift through the next wave of tech hype.” 
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to differentiate themselves.” 

— Financial Times 
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HP can help you predict the business benefits of a large-scale wireless solution without large-scale risks. 
When you envision your ideal enterprise-wide wireless solution, what do you see? No doubt security, manageability, scalability and flexibility 
jump immediately into focus. HP can now offer you a glimpse into your wireless future by helping you develop a wireless pilot designed for your 
business. Our service professionals will help you build an end-to-end, secure wireless network using HP open-standards technologies. These 
work in conjunction with a wide range of tested, best-of-breed solutions from our strategic software partners, so you are not confined by a 
limited selection of proprietary products. HP pilots offer a unique opportunity to tally the business benefits of a well-planned wireless network 
before you move to a full-scale implementation. And of course, we'll provide a wealth of choices, so you'll be assured your pilot is a perfect 


fit for your business. Demand confidence in wireless technologies. Demand proven cost-efficiency. Demand HP. 
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BI for the Masses 

Companies are putting the power | 
of data analysis into the hands of | 
everyday workers. The results 

are increased productivity and 


Fraud Sniffers 


Some users are 
starting to employ 
data mining to detect 
“the signatures of 


Opinion 

BI tools don’t deliver 
truth, says columnist 
Mark Hall. They 
offer doubt. And 


customer satisfaction. PAGE 38 


=» fraud.” PAGE 42 that’s good. PAGE 45 


The Future 


Of 


SPECIAL 
REPORT 


Get ready: Business intelligence 
will mean more people viewing 
more data in more detail. 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


HEN IT COMES to informa- 
tion consumption, IT jour- 
nalists and IT managers 
aren’t all that different. We 
both plow through Web 
sites, articles, reports, 
dor pitches, conference presentations — and, 
most important, conversations with IT man- 
agers — and then we try to make 
sense of it all. In the process of doing 
that sort of data mining for this spe- 
cial report, Computerworld identified 
the following megatrends: 
® Information democracy. Companies 
are putting business intelligence tools 
and dashboards in the hands of hun- 
dreds of white-collar employees, not just 
a few marketing or financial analysts 
® Unstructured data. Tomorrow’s data ware- 
houses will have free-form text — like notes 
from the call center agent about why the cus- 
tomer hated your product — and even images. 
@ Predictive analytics. Tools that can pre 


| what your customers are likely to buy, and 


when they’re likely to defect, will be extreme- 


| ly powerful [QuickLink 37113]. 


@ Integration. BI software will be blended into 


| regular operations to the point where man- 
| agers will be able to monitor busines 


‘tivity 


| throughout the day [QuickLink 42407] and 
| some business decisions will be automated. 


ONLINE 
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This all sounds great, but there are 
some cautionary notes. BI requires 
continuous, aggressive efforts to 
clean and standardize the underlying 
data. Plus, the hordes of newly em- 
powered BI end users need to be 
trained so they don’t <e costly mis- 
takes with these powerful tools. (Oth- 
erwise, they'll be empowered te make bad de- 
cisions very fast.) And we still need people in 
the loop to make sense of it all. @ 47322 


Mitch Betts is Computerworld’s Features 
editor. Contact him at mitch_betts@ 
computerworld.com. 
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Sara Lee’s BI system is “simple enough for anyone in 
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any questions they can ask,” says GARY KAHLER. 


As the power of data analysis is 
placed in the hands of everyday 
workers, will the benefits of in- 
creased productivity and customer 
satisfaction outweigh the risks of 
misinterpreted data? By Bob Violino 


BI for the Mas 


| USINESS INTELLIGENCE was 

once the domain of statisti- 

| cians and corporate ana- 

| lysts. Not anymore. BI ca- 

| pabilities are spreading to 

virtually all parts of the or- 

| ganization, as companies strive to put 
critical data into the hands of business 
users who need it to do their jobs. 

The potential benefits of giving BI 
capabilities to more employees include 
productivity and operational gains, 
says Dan Vesset, an IDC analyst. “The 
productivity increase comes from the 
more efficient delivery of data — get- 
ting information to the right people at 
the right time,” he says. “Many compa- 
nies spend a large amount of time ag- 
gregating data and getting it to a form 
that’s accessible to end users and then 
delivering it to them.” 

The potential gains include business 
process enhancements, increased cus- 
tomer satisfaction and cost reductions 
in areas such as sales and marketing. 

Organizations that have broadly de- 
ployed BI are realizing some of these 
benefits. Sara Lee Household and Body 
Care, a division of Sara Lee Corp., be- 
gan using QlikView Business Intelli- 


gence Software from QlikTech Interna- | 


tional AB three years ago to create a 
repository for sales data. Today, field 
salespeople, marketers and managers 
use the product to access a variety of 
information about customer interac- 
tions, buying trends, products and oth- 
er data that drives sales. 

The software has helped the division 


improve the accuracy and timeliness of 


demand forecasts for specific products 
in different locations, says Gary Kahl- 
er, director of sales and operations 
planning at Sara Lee in Exton, Pa. 
Workers use the product to download 
BI data into Excel spreadsheets on their 
PCs, Kahler says. Managers at head- 
quarters use the application, which runs 
on a Dell server, to compare regions by 
customer and product brands over dif- 
ferent time periods, he adds. “It’s sim- 
ple enough for anyone in the company 
to use but powerful enough to answer 
any questions they can ask,” he says. 
Kahler says the benefits of BI are too 
“nebulous” to measure. “We know in- 
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Here are some tips for successful 
deployment of business intelligence 
for the masses: 

Deploy adequate security tools 
and processes to protect the in- 
CNA els em) eel 
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use BI applications correctly, but 
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those workers who stand to benefit 
from the information gleaned. 

Assess vendor BI products thor- 
oughly to ensure that nonstatisti- 
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herently that we have efficiency im- 
provements throughout the organiza- 
tion,” he says. “People work much 
faster and more accurately, and they 
are able to do more than they did be- 
fore. But it’s very difficult to try to 
quantify the benefit.” 


| A Head for Business 


Education Management Corp., a Pitts- 
burgh-based company that owns and 
operates career-oriented postsecond- 
ary schools in North America, uses BI 
products from Cognos Inc. and Hyper- 
ion Solutions Corp. to analyze surveys 
of students. Christopher Kowalsky, se- 
nior vice president and CIO, says 
about 250 managers in admissions, fi- 
nance, education and other depart- 
ments access the software to learn 
more about how Education Manage- 
ment is delivering services to students 
and how it can improve operations. 

With BI, the company can analyze 
its financial performance, its ability to 
attract students and the success of new 
campus locations and acquisitions, 
Kowalsky says. Although users have 
had some training in quantitative analy- 
sis, they’re business decision-makers 
rather than statisticians, he says. Users 
access the server-based BI applications 
via their desktop computers. 

Kowalsky says Education Manage- 
ment isn’t running metrics to deter- 
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factors involved. But he say 


n paid for its 
technology supports crit 
functions. “Without it, tl 
would not be profitable,” | 

Ed Chen, director of IT at } 
lio and TV broadcaster KQED In 
San Francisco, says the broad u 

more likely succeed if the tech 
ogy is combined with common appli 
cations such as Excel. “One of the key 
things is usability. You have to make 
sure the system is easily learned and 
adopted,” he says. 

KQED is in the midst of a six-month 
pilot program in which a sampling of 
employees are testing BI products, with 
plans to make BI widely available with- 
in the company. The broadcaster hopes 
to increase revenue by using BI to ana 
lyze promotional campaigns, more pre- 
cisely target its programming and focus 
on viewers who are most likely to make 
financial contributions, Chen says. 


Avoiding Data Disasters 
Along with the benefits come some 
risks. For one thing, users might load 
inaccurate data into databases and not 
understand the relevance of BI data. 
“It’s important that people be trained 
properly and have a good command of 
the technology,” says Kowalsky 

Kahler agrees. He says companies 
must ensure that workers understand 
how to use BI applications so that they 
don’t draw the wrong conclusions 
from data because they submitted the 
wrong queries or misused the results. 

“BI is not overly complex, but it’s so 
powerful that it has to be used with 
care,” he says. “There are learning 
phases people have to go through to 
make sure they’re getting the informa- 
tion they thought they were getting.” 

For example, if a financial services 
employee misunderstands data about 
which segment of the customer base is 
most likely to order a certain service, it 
could result in time and money wasted 
on a marketing campaign that’s aimed 
at the wrong customers. 
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Intelligence Community 


SOME COMPANIES 


One of the b 
managing user expectations, say 
IDC’s Vesset. “When you open BI 
the masses, people get a taste 
they can do and start demar 
and more information and analyti 
he says. “In some cases, the I] 
ment can’t keep up w 
Vesset says there mis 
cal issues to deal with, sucl 
grating BI applications with « 
business systems. 

Organizations must also guar 
against giving BI tools to too m 
people, says Shaku Atre, presid 


Atre Group Inc., a consultancy in Santa 
Cruz, Calif. If too many people use the 
system, companies can run into prol 


lems maintaining resources and control- 


SOFTWARE VENDORS are helping to drive 
the trend of BI for the masses, developing 
applications that are easier to use and scale 
to hundreds and even thousands of workers. 
Here are a few examples: 

BUSINESS OBJECTS SA last year 
launched a new version of its enterprise Bl 
suite with several enhancements - including 
simplified dashboard personalization and a 
new graphical interface - aimed at making 
the software easier to use. In July 2003, 
Business Objects acquired BI vendor Crystal 
Decisions Inc., which specializes in BI prod- 
ucts that scale to thousands of users. 





MICROSTRATEGY INC. in April unveiled a 
product that allows users on the business 
side to access the capabilities of its BI plat- 
form from Microsoft Office applications in- 
cluding Word, PowerPoint, Excel and Out- 


customer data could be ¢ 
“Once information 1s made a\ 


+t} ™m if th 
ne masses, i 


something 
about.” le, health care orga 
nizations must secure patient informa 
tion to comply with the Healt! 
ance Portability and Accountability 
Act. Companies must also guard 
against critical information getting 
into the hands of competitors because 


so many people have access to it, says 


look. The software lets users access enter- 
prise data, create reports and dashboards, 
and share information with colleagues. In 
November 2003, MicroStrategy released BI 
reporting technology that simplifies the de- 
ployment of Bi applications throughout a 
large organization and to customers and 
suppliers. 





COGNOS in September 2003 introduced 
Web-based reporting software that lets 
users easily create, modify and distribute 
documents such as weekly sales and inven- 
tory reports. The software was designed to 
support hundreds of thousands of users and 
to integrate with any application or environ- 
ment, according to Cognos. it can also work 
with Cognos’ more sophisticated B! compo- 
nents to take advantage of more advanced 
reporting features. 

- Bob Violino 


aivthes 
The potential bene 
strategic I 
ees outweigh the risks. “In the past, 
only the elite few had access to busi- 
ness intelligence,” says Howard Dres 
ner, a vice president and research fel- 
low at Gartner Inc. “We're really start- 
ing to see information democracy take 
hold, and that’s giving everyone the in 


sights they need.” © 46903 


Violino is a freelance writer in Massa- 
pequa Park, N.Y. Contact him at 
bviolino@optonline.net. 
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NSTRUCTURED DATA, 
most of it in the form 
of text files, typically 
accounts for 85% of an 
organization’s knowl- 
edge stores, but it’s not 
always easy to find, ac- 
Cess, analyz 

ire drowning in information but 

says Mani 


research 


ze or use. 

“We 
are starving for knowledge,’ 
Shabrang, technical leader in 
and development at Dow Chemical 
Co.’s business intelligence (BI) center 
in Midland, Mich. “Information is only 
useful when it can be located and syn- 
thesized into knowledge.” 

But a new generation of text mining 
tools allows companies to extract key 
elements from large unstructured data 
sets, discover relationships and summa- 
rize the information. Many organiza- 
tions are deploying or considering such 
software to deal with their mountains 
of text, despite the need for specialized 
skills to make implementations work. 

For example, since 2000 Dow’s re- 
search staff has been using Clear- 
Research software from ClearForest 
Corp. in New York to extract data from 
a century’s worth of chemical patent 
abstracts, published research papers 
and the company’s own files. 

“By managing the information better 
and eliminating the irrelevant, we’ve 
been able to reduce the time it takes 
for [researchers] to find what they 
need to read,” says Shabrang. 

Text mining tools take a variety of 
approaches. ClearResearch uses a pro 
prietary pattern-matching methodolo- 
gy to search for information, catego- 
rize it and graphically show its rela- 
tionship to other data. 

“The software can see, discover and 
extract concepts, not just words,” says 
Shabrang. “It gives us a pictorial repre 
sentation of the text in the documents 
in an easy-to-understand chart.” 


Adoption Roadblocks 


The text mining software available 
now doesn’t yet match the accuracy of 
data mining tools, but vendors are im- 
proving their products’ ability to un- 
derstand context, which is key to mak- 
ing text mining tools effective. 
“Understanding linguistics and over- 
coming its challenges is a horizon that 
has not been dealt with well,” says 
William McKnight, president of Mc- 
Knight Associates Inc., a data ware- 
housing consulting firm in Plano, 
Texas. “Basic text mining is possible, 
but the performance needs to be im- 
proved and the tools don’t scale well.” 
Because of these limitations, text 
mining tools are still niche products 


Companies are incre< 
mining tools to harness 


generally restricted to specific parts of 
an organization. But they are starting 
to catch on. 
“Over the last 12 to 18 months, I have 
seen a lot of interest in using these 
tools for regulatory compliance,” says 
Brian Babineau, a research analyst at 
Enterprise Storage Group Inc. in Mil- 
ford, Mass. “But once that seems to be 
under control, people will retrofit 
these applications for other purposes, 
like data warehousing and CRM.” 
While there are software systems | 
that analyze both structured and un- | 


structured data, many companies use 
traditional BI software on their struc- 
tured data and then turn to separate 
tools to analyze text-based data. Elec- 
tronic Data Systems Corp., forexam- | 
ple, has all of its 130,000 employees fill | 
out an online questionnaire about their 
jobs once a year. Another three times a 
year, 20,000 empioyees answer an ad- 
ditional survey. 

Some of the survey questions are 
multiple choice, making it easy for 
EDS to plug the answers into BI soft- 
ware from SAS Institute Inc. in Cary, 


- sly using text 
e information 


in their unstructured ce By Drew Robb 


N.C., and SPSS Inc. in Chicago, where 
it’s aggregated, dissected and analyzed. 
Some of the most important feedback, 
however, comes in the responses to 
open-ended questions. In the past, 
those responses were forwarded to 

the line managers to draw conclusions, 
since they didn’t fit into any easy-to- 
manage structure. 

Three years ago, EDS started looking 
for a better way to interpret those re- 
sponses and harness the information 
they contained. 

“There was so much richness in 
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there that we needed to analyze it ona 
higher level and look for trends across 
the enterprise,” says Greg Talkington, a 
human resources data analyst at EDS. 
EDS began using PolyAnalyst from 
Megaputer Intelligence Inc. in Bloom- 
ington, Ind., which can mine intelli- 
gence from structured and unstruc- 
tured data. PolyAnalyst is based on an 
implementation of the WordNet se- 
mantic dictionary developed by the 
Cognitive Science Laboratory at 
Princeton University. Among other 
functions, Poly Analyst assigns words 
to subject categories and provides re- 
jated words. Talkington uses PolyAna- 
lyst for analyzing the open-ended 
questions but still uses traditional BI 
software for the multiple-choice ques- 
tions and combines the information 
from the two in consolidated reports. 
There are separate tools that special- 
ize in analyzing either databases or 
text files, but there are also techniques 
that allow the two to be correlated. Pa- 
tricia B. Cerrito, a professor of mathe- 
matics and a biostatistician at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville in Kentucky, mines 


hospital records to discover ways to 
improve patient outcomes. She uses 
SAS Text Miner on text files, such as 
patient charts. But she also pulls in flat- 
file snapshots of billing and pharma- 
ceutical databases and analyzes those 
as text, rather than as database entries. 
“Where you have thousands or 

of thousands of categories, standard 
categorical analysis simply will not 

| work,” Cerrito says. “But by treating it 
as unstructured data, I can then get 
some very useful information from it.” 

| By examining thousands of patient 

| outcomes with Text Miner, she has 

| found useful information — that pre- 

| scribing certain medications can pro- 

| long hospital stays for patients, for ex- 

| ample, and that the blood sugar levels 

| of diabetes patients can be correlated 

| to their risk of infection after cardiac 
surgery. 

The differences in how hospitals 

| record their patient information repre- 
sent a major barrier to gathering accu- 
rate medical data, Cerrito says. Al- 
though they dutifully record massive 
amounts of data, it hasn’t been cleaned 


tens 


Text Mining Glossary 
Text miners use a variety of approaches to extract and present 
relevant information. Below are definitions of common methods: 


= Categorization - Presents the 
search results in categories, rather than 
as an undifferentiated mass. 


® Clustering — Grouping similar docu 
ments based on their content. 


% Extraction ~ Extracting relevant 
information from a document ~ for 
example, pulling out all the company 
names from a data set. 


= Keyword search - Searching docu 
ments for the occurrence of a particular 
word or set of words. 


= Natural-language processing - 
Determining the meaning of written 
words taking into account their context, 
grammar, colloquialisms and so on. 


a Taxonomy ~ Categorization of data 
according to a predefined framework, 
either industry-standard or customized. 
Some tools can automatically generate 
a taxonomy based on analysis of the 
data store. 


a Visualization - Graphically p present- 
ing the mined data so relationships are 
easier to spot and understand. 





or validated, which makes it difficult to 
analyze. That’s why Cerrito uses mining 
software to cleanse and standardize it. 
“I think my results are more accurate 
because I don’t make the standard as- 
sumption that hospitals enter data uni- 
formly across the country,” she says. 
Feeding Other Systems 
Heidi Collins, global IT director for 
knowledge management at Air Prod- 
ucts and Chemicals Inc. in Allentown 
Pa., is using SmartDiscovery from In- 
xight Software Inc. in Sunnyvale, Calif., 
to organize the company’s internal in- 


| formation and make it more readily 
| available. “We have an initiative to 


transform the organization from silos 
of business information to a business- 


| process-focused, cross-functional orga- 
| nization,” 


she says. 
The company has more than 18,000 


| employees in 30 countries and more 
| than 600 intranet and extranet sites. 


Its file servers contain 9TB of unstruc- 


| tured data, not counting e-mail or any- 


thing stored on local drives. 

Among other things, Air Products is 
using SmartDiscovery to generate a 
catalog and index of the data reposi- 


| tory so that it can be more easily ac- 


cessed by Microsoft SharePoint Portal 
document management software. This 
catalog and the index are stored sepa- 
rately from the document repository. 
Air Products is also using the soft- 


| ware for Sarbanes-Oxley compliance, 


content life-cycle management and 
e-learning. By correctly categorizing 
the data, business rules can be applied 
to a category of documents rather than 
to individual documents. For example, 
if a document relates to aspects of oper- 


| ations covered by Sarbanes-Oxley, then 
| the appropriate data-retention policies 


are applied to it. 
“T call it the central nervous system 


| for what we are doing with knowledge 


management,” says Collins. 


| The Skills Gap 


| Installing a text miner is generally a 


simple process. Cerrito reports that she 
just needed to load six CDs to get SAS 
Text Miner running on her worksta- 


| tion. Shabrang says it took about an 
| hour to set up ClearResearch. The hard 


part is getting meaningful results from 


| a process that depends on the skill and 


knowledge of the person using the soft- 
ware. It takes a skilled analyst to prop- 


| erly interrogate text repositories. 


In addition to having analytic skills, 
the user has to be familiar enough with 
the data set to understand what the re- 
sults mean. For example, Cerrito is a 
mathematician working on medical 
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Text Tools 


Text mining toc 
alone produ 
a larger software e s\ 


available option 


= Database vendors such as IBM and 
Oracle Corp 
tern-matching algorithms 
base products 


that are incorporating pat- 


nto their data- 


= Enterprise search engine vendors 
such as Autonomy Inc. in San Francisco 
and Verity Inc. in Sunnyvale, Calif 


= Content management vendors 
such as Interwoven Inc. in Sunnyvale, 
Calif., and SAP AG that are using tax- 
onomies and text categorization for in- 
formation life-cycle management. 


= Data mining vendors such as SAS 
Institute, SPSS and Science Applica- 
tions International Corp. in San Diego 
that have added text mining to their 
portfolios. 


= Specialized text mining firms 
such as Inxight Software and Stratify 
Inc. in Mountain View, Calif 


| data. She may find that a particular 

| drug frequently comes up in certain 

| settings, but she then needs to ask a 

| pharmacist what that means medically. 


But the combination of her skills and 
those she consults with is saving lives. 
“We are getting an increasing under- 


| standing of what things are possible 


with text mining,” 
den, an analyst at Gartner Inc. “ 


says Alexander Lin- 
But 


| there is a huge skills problem in this 
| area, which is why it hasn’t gotten 


much traction so far.” 

This restricts the direct use of the 
tools to specialists such as Talkington 
and Cerrito. At Dow, Shabrang assists 
researchers in conducting searches. 

To make the functionality more 
broadly available while they tackle 


| usability problems, vendors are incor- 
| porating text mining tools as a back- 


ground function to improve the effec- 


| tiveness of more familiar search or 
| document management applications. 


| @ 47385 


| Robb is a freelance writer in Los Angeles. 
| Contact him at drewrobb@ sbcglobal.net. 





VENDGRS AND PRODUCTS 


For a listing of text mining vendors and the products 


they offer, visit our Web site 


e QuickLink 47547 


www.computerworld.com 
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company’s ERP applications in near 
real time, feed it into Oversight’s trans- 
action monitor and mine it for errors 


Companies are starting to use data 
analytics to detect suspicious 
transactions. By Marc L. Songini 


ANY COMPANIES use 

business intelligence 

tools to analyze sales and 

identify customer buying 

patterns. But some com- 

panies also mine trans- 
action data to detect fraud. 

Banks, government agencies and large 
companies have plenty of financial data 
to sift — such as checking accounts, 
purchase orders and sales receipts, 
most of which record legitimate trans- 
actions. But to find that 1% or so that 
aren't squeaky-clean would frustrate 
even Sherlock Holmes if the data had to 
be sorted and matched by hand. 

Several of the classic BI software 
companies, such as SAS Institute Inc. 
and SPSS Inc., are promoting their 
wares as fraud-detection tools. There 
are also companies such as Fair Isaac 
Corp. that specialize in software for 
identifying financial risks. 

“Although this is a nascent market, it 
is certainly one that will be [among] the 
hottest growing areas in the next two 
years,” says Matthew Kovar, an analyst 
at The Yankee Group. “It will become 
as critical to corporate governance as a 
password is for accessing a PC.” 

One company that’s using technol- 
ogy to ferret out fraud is Columbia 


State Bank in Tacoma, Wash., which is 
implementing Monarch, a report 
mining tool from data management 
software maker Datawatch Corp. in 
Lowell, Mass. “The information is 
there; the question is how to get that 
information,” says auditor Frank Slep- 
ko. “It’s not stored in a usable format, 
but the beauty of Monarch is it can take 
any report and identify data patterns.” 
One goal is to monitor employee 
use of their accounts and make sure 
that bank employees aren’t skimming 


| customer money for themselves. This 
| requires identifying the 1,200 or so ac- 


counts of the bank’s 500-plus employees 


| so their financial activities can be mon- 


| Monarch system to enable au- 


itored for potential fraud. 
Columbia will bolt special 
capabilities onto the core 


ditors to pull up relevant data 


; by account number or em- 


| ployee name and report on ac- 


tivities associated with an ac- 
count, Slepko says. Monarch will 


| summarize each transaction and flag 
| anything that’s suspicious, such 


as numerous deposits of over $5,000 
each. Slepko says he hopes to have 


| this phase of the system live in the 
| next six months. 


Slepko also plans to use Monarch 
to analyze the 200,000 customer trans- 


| actions the bank handles monthly. Mon- 
| arch will access Columbia’s general 


ledger to examine the debits and credits 


| and flag situations such as unusual 


| 


amounts of cash sent as wire transfers. 
While data mining can spot suspi- 
cious activity, human investigation is 
still required to prove that a crime has 
been committed, notes Dawn Trimmel, 


_- 


_ 


The average in- 
sider fraud lasts 
Renee tes) 
Neelam 


SOURCE: ASSOCIATION 
me Ail se 
io ON aL 


| director of internal audit at label mak- 
| er Avery Dennison Corp. in Pasadena, 
| Calif. “Collusion is hard to detect,” says 
| Trimmel, who is also a trainer for The 
Institute of Internal Auditors. 
Avery Dennison is rolling out trans- 
| action mining software from Atlanta- 
based Oversight Technologies Inc., 
that will help it flag potential fraud and 
comply with the Sarbanes-Oxley Act 
and other financial regulations [Quick- 
Link 45803]. 
The system will pull data from the 


and patterns that indicate potential 
skullduggery, such as checks being is- 
sued to ghost employees. 

Oversight records the identity of 
anyone who enters or changes trans- 
action data, so it could also alert man- 
agers to schemes such as a clerk 
changing a vendor’s billing data to cut 
himself a check and then changing the 
information to cover his tracks. 


Monitoring Tax Compliance 
Meanwhile, government agencies are 
using analytic tools to ensure that 
taxpayers don’t cheat. In Texas, the 
comptroller’s office relies on a data 
warehouse to keep an eye on sales-tax 


| compliance, says Lisa McCormack, 
| a manager in the audit division in 


Austin. The data warehouse, from NCR 


| Corp.’s Teradata unit, required some 
| customization to write the queries. 


The Teradata system collects transac- 
tion information from various external 


| sources such as the Federal Aviation Ad- 


ministration, which logs plane 
sales and automatically calcu- 
lates scores for transactions 
that are most likely to involve 
sales-tax evasion schemes. 
For example, the system 
can flag a situation where a 
business purchased a plane 
from inside the state but didn’t pay 


| Texas taxes. The suspicious transac- 


tion would then be referred to a field 


| agent for investigation. Previously, that 


kind of record matching had to be 


| done manually. Since it went live in 
| 1998, the data warehouse has helped 
| recover $362 million, McCormack says. 


The agency plans to retire the Tera- 


data software and implement another 


warehouse built on an Oracle Corp. 


| database. But the agency’s commitment 
| to data mining to spot suspicious activity 
| is stronger than ever. “We only audit 1% 


of the taxpayers,” McCormack says. “We 


| have to try and figure out how to make 


the best use of the [government’s inves- 
tigative] resources.” @ 47091 
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State Agency 
Nabs Abuse of 
Food Stamps 


The state of Louisiana issues food stamp 
purchase cards to 600,000 people a 
year - but the recipients don’t always 

use them to buy food. So program admin- 
istrators have started using BI tools to 
detect suspicious activity for follow-up 
investigations. 

When swiped at the point of sale, the 
purchase card creates a transactional 
record that’s forwarded to the Louisiana 
Department of Social Services in Baton 
Rouge. This information is offloaded to a 
SQL Server data warehouse, where it can 
be sliced and diced using Information 
Builders Inc.'s WebFocus query software. 
Investigators can scan the data by geog- 
raphy, purchase amount and other vari- 
ables to detect “signatures of fraud,” 
says Duane Fontenot, the department's 
IT director. 

The system has been feeding data to 
40 fraud investigators for the past eight 
months and has information about every 
participating store. For instance, agents 
using the digital map can see where cer- 
tain transactions are taking place by 
parish, city or even larger areas. If a food 
stamp recipient frequently travels 60 
miles to use the card at one store - pass- 
ing 30 other stores on the way - that 
could indicate a scheme to sell the cards 
for cash, Fontenot says. 

Hypothetically, it could uncover a store 
processing 75,000 food stamp purchases 

a month even though it 
has only two loaves of 
bread and a bottle of 
milk on its shelves, 
Fontenot says. In 
one instance, inves- 
tigators uncovered a 
criminal network that 
was converting the 
stamps into curren- 
cy that was then 
wired to overseas 
banks. 
When culprits 
are faced with 
such evidence, 
Fontenot 
says, “usual 
ly, they just 
confess.” 
- Mare L. 
Songini 
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Running Out! 


COMPUTERWORLD Nominate an 


outstanding IT leader 

for Computerworld’s \ 

Premier 100 IT Leaders <a 
IT LEADERS 2005 2005 Awards program 


EACH YEAR, Computerworld editors conduct a nationwide search for 

IT managers and executives who show technology leadership in their 

organizations. This prestigious awards program recognizes and honors 

IT professionals from a wide range of industries, drawing attention to the 
innovative, business-critical 


work they do. 
eA ELIGIBLE NOMINEES include 
CIOs, CTOs, vice presidents, 
a lech IT directors and managers 
4 ry 


from user companies, nonprof- 
its, the computer industry and 
: oh | ) the private sector. 

HONOREES will be announced 
in Computerworld’s Jan. 3, 
2005, issue and will be our 
guests at the 6th Annual 
Premier 100 IT Leaders 
Conference, March 6-8, 
2005, in Scottsdale, Ariz. 


The deadline for all nominations is June 30. 


Go online to nominate an IT leader at computerworld.com/p100nominations or 9 QuickLink a3420. 
Questions? Contact us by e-mail at premier100@computerworld.com. 
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Web Harvesting 


DEFINITION 


Web harvesting (also known as Web farming, Web 
mining and Web scraping) is the process of gather- 
ing and organizing unstructured information from 
pages and data on the World Wide Web. 


BY RUSSELL KAY 
T’S HARD TO ARGUE with 
the proposition that the 
World Wide Web is the 
largest repository of infor- 

mation that has ever existed. 

In just over a decade, the Web 

has moved from a university 

curiosity to a fundamental re- 
search, marketing and com- 

munications vehicle that im- 

pinges upon the everyday life 

of most people in the devel- 

oped world. But there’s a 

catch, of course. As the 

amount of informa- 

tion on the Web 

grows, that informa- 

tion becomes ever 

harder to keep track 

of and use. 

This vast amount of ity | we 
available information is spread 
over billions of Web pages, 
each with its own indepen- 
dent structure and format. So 
how do you find the informa- 
tion you're looking for in a 
useful format — and do it 
quickly and easily without 
breaking the bank? 


Search Isn’t Enough 


Search engines are a big help, 
but they can do only part of 
the work, and they are hard- 
pressed to keep up with daily 
changes. For all the power of 
Google and its kin, all that 
search engines can do is locate 
information and point to it. 
They go only two or three lev- 
els deep into a Web site to 
find information and then re- 
turn URLs. They also find and 
return meta descriptions and 
meta keywords embedded in 
Web pages, but these may well 
be inaccurate. 

Consider that even when 





we 





| you use a search engine to lo- 


cate data, you still have to do 
the following tasks to capture 


| the information you need: 


@ Scan the content until you 
find the information. 


@ Mark the information (usu- | 


ally by highlighting with a 
mouse). 

@ Copy the information. 

@ Switch to another applica- 
tion (such as a spreadsheet, 
database or word processor). 

@ Paste the information into 
__ | application. 

A better solution, es- 
pecially for companies 
that are aiming to ex- 
ploit a broad swath of 
data about markets or 
competitors, lies with 
Web harvesting tools. 

Web harvesting software 
automatically extracts infor- 
mation from the Web and 
picks up where search engines 
leave off, doing the work the 
search engine can’t. Extraction 
tools automate the reading, 
copying and pasting necessary 
to collect information for 


asda iL Le 





analysis, and they have proved 
useful for pulling together 
information on competitors, 
prices and financial data of all 
types. 


Harvesting Techniques 
There are three ways we can 
extract more useful informa- 
tion from the Web. 

The first technique, Web 
content harvesting, is con- 
cerned directly with the spe- 
cific content of documents or 
their descriptions, such as 
HTML files, images or e-mail 
messages. Since most text 
documents are relatively un- 
structured (at least as far as 
machine interpretation is con- 
cerned), one common ap- 
proach is to exploit what’s al- 
ready known about the gener- 
al structure of documents and 
map this to some data model. 

Another approach to Web 
content harvesting involves 
trying to improve on the con- 
tent searches that tools like 
search engines perform. This 
type of content harvesting goes 


WEB HARVESTING covers three main techniques for gathering 
information, with several subcategories of functionality. 
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| beyond keyword extraction 

| and the production of simple 
statistics relating to words and 
| phrases in documents. 

Another technique, Web 
structure harvesting, takes ad- 
vantage of the fact that Web 
pages can reveal more infor- 
mation than just their obvious 
content. Links from other 
sources that point to a particu- 
lar Web page indicate the pop- 
ularity of that page, while 
links within a Web page that 
point to other resources may 
indicate the richness or vari- 
ety of topics covered in that 
page. This is like analyzing 
bibliographical citations — a 
paper that’s often cited in bib- 
liographies and other papers 
is usually considered to be im- 
portant. 

The third technique, Web 
usage harvesting, uses data 
recorded by Web servers 
about user interactions to help 
understand user behavior and 
evaluate the effectiveness of 
the Web structure. 

General access-pattern 
tracking analyzes Web logs to 
understand access patterns 
and trends in order to identify 
structural issues and resource 
groupings. 

Customized usage tracking 
analyzes individual trends so 
that Web sites can be person- 
alized to specific users. Over 


a site can be dynamically cus- 
tomized for a user in terms of 
the information displayed, the 
depth of the site structure and 
the format of the resources 


presented. @ 47378 


Kay is a Computerworld con- 
tributing writer in Worcester, 
Mass. Contact him at 
russkay@charter.net. 


To learn how libraries are using Web 
harvesting technology, visit our Web site: 


QuickLink 47380 


For a listing of online resources with 

information about Web harvesting, go to: 
QuickLink 47381 
www.computerworld.com 





Are there technologies or issues you'd like 


to learn about in QuickStudy? Send your 
ideas to quickstudy@computerworld.com 


To find a complete archive of our 
QuickStudies, go online to 
@ computerworld.com/quickstudies 
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SNAPSHOTS 


Warehouse Challenges 


Data warehouse users 
cited these issues as the challenges 
they face most often: 


PLE ROTA 

Security 

Availability 

SPICES CUlerlasey meant iy Cie] 
Web-based access 
Performance/scalability 


Base: 921 U.S. and Canadian companies 


OuR c BER 2003 


Executive Dashboard 


Would it be useful to have a dashboard 
system that would alert you to key 
information about your business? 


Don't know/ 
oe (a 


Base: 675 business executives and 
managers in the U.S. and Europe 


ESEA 


Database Leaders 


The 2003 worldwide leaders (by new 
license revenue) in the market for rela- 
tional database management systems: 


bere) dU hd MARKET | GROWTH 
SHARE {| (2002-03) 
\ 


* Including Informix 


Note: Market share percentages don t add up 
to100 due to rounding. 


SOURCE: GARTNER INC.. MAY 2004 
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MARK HALL 


Doubtful BI 


OOGLE’S “I’M FEELING LUCKY” single-answer option is an apt metaphor 

for the appeal of business intelligence systems. When you can get the one 

and only right answer to a query, you do feel extraordinarily lucky be- 

cause, in truth, there is seldom one correct response to any BI question. 

Good BI simply points you in the right direction. Picture something like 

this: 52% of consumers who chose gray slacks also chose a white shirt, unless a blue 
sweater was a viable choice, then only 31% chose the white shirt. If you were a mar- 
keter with that information and you wanted to sell lots of shirts, you’d try to make 
darn sure blue sweaters were nowhere in sight for the consumer. But even then, 
you'd sell a white shirt only a little better than half of the time. 


What happens when the shirt marketer learns he 
can push that 52% up to 67% when the shirt comes 
in blue? A lot of blue shirts will get produced. But 
what if he also learns that if the consumer is ex- 
posed to blue sweaters when the shirt available is 
blue, shirt purchases plummet to 14%? Well, now 
he’s in a pickle, especially if he has no control over 
sweater availability. 

If he’s the gambling type, he’ll probably go with 
the blue shirts and hope that sweater availability is 
limited. But if he’s more conservative, he’ll want 
more information before making the 
decision. Where’s the overlap in shirt 
and sweater distribution? Does the col- 
or of the sweater matter? Does the time 
of day? Region of the country? The con- 
servative BI user will keep peppering 
the system with queries until the best 
course of action reveals itself. 

That approach seems logical because 
the more you know, the more decisive 
you will be. Right? 

I don’t necessarily agree. Rather, I 
take the side of the great German 


thinker Johann Wolfgang von Goethe Nee eld 
a mL 


(1749-1832), who observed, “Doubt 
grows with knowledge.” 

However, most end users expect just the oppo- 
site. They expect straightforward aiiswers. Or, bet- 
ter still, they expect the single, true answer that 
will make them feel lucky just like Google does. 
When they don’t get lucky, end users are likely to 
get cranky, confused and skeptical about the bene- 
fits of BI. 

This wasn’t a big problem when BI was used 
only by experts who could understand and apply 
the statistical rigor of software from, say, SAS Insti- 
tute. But as our story “BI for the Masses” (page 38) 
points out, BI tools are now being put into the 
hands of more and more workers. And, well, let’s 
just say more than a few of us slept through our 
statistics classes in school. 


More to the point, the masses don’t understand 
the value of doubt. Yet, it’s through the creation of 
doubt that BI truly performs its service to busi- 
ness. It forces us to question our conclusions, go 
back to the drawing board and develop new as- 
sumptions and conditions. It makes us think. It 
doesn’t deliver the truth. 

BI lets you query a broad range of related data 
from various points of view to get closer to an ap- 
proximation of reality for a given set of conditions. 
That’s a long way from delivering the truth. The 
masses of end users need to understand 
that before they start using BI. If they 
don’t, they’re more likely to make a lot of 
bad decisions that will prove costly to 
your company. 

That makes BI training mandatory for 
end users. But not just training on how to 
use a tool. You need to train your workers 
about why to use BI. You want your BI 
tools to assist in making the best decision, 
not the right one. 

We have too much information avail- 
able to us to drill down to reach a single 
answer for a BI problem. And the more 
information we feed into our query, the 
less lucky we are likely to be. 

In their book The Minding Organization (Wiley, 
1999), Moshe Rubinstein and Iris Firstenberg relate 
that a European gentleman in the 17th century 
“was exposed to less information in his entire life- 
time than there is today in a single edition of a dai- 
ly newspaper.” 

That’s probably what helped those gentlemen be 
so cocksure about their world views, which led to 
such pointless things as the Thirty Years War and 
powdered wigs. They didn’t know enough to doubt 
what they thought they knew. 

This, to me, is the genius of BI tools: not that 
they give you assurances about what you know, but 
that they inspire even more questions and more 


doubt. @ 46902 
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Gigabytes of Text 
Across a PC, Network, Intranet or Internet 


| Publish Large Document Collections to the Web or to CD/DVD Shared Hosting All Plans Include: 


¢ over two dozen indexed, unindexed, fielded & full-text search options “Great for Entrepreneurs” REE 24/7 Customer Service 
¢ highlights hits in HTML, XML, & PDF while displaying embedded links, formatting & irri. + FULLY MANAGED FREE Domain Registration 
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Total IT 800 Service is here! 
Deploy your next generation 
telecommunications system 

in seconds...! 


One Service - One Solution - One Rate 
Kall8 works with every phone and service type. 
Online 800 service also includes iocal numbers and works with any office desktop or home phone, 
whether pulse, tone, cellular, or IP. Kall8 works with them all, seamlessly converging traditional landline, 
wireless, and VoIP. There is no equipment to buy, no hardware to configure, no software to install. 
Kall8 works instanily! 


Put total control at your fingertips with a 100% web-based solution: 

Change where your Kail8 numbers ring; customize schedules to dynamically route calls 

by locations, callers, and business hours; add and remove toll-free and local telephone numbers; 

search the national toll-free number database for the vanity number of your choice - all with the click of a mouse! 


Keep pace with technology without costly 

and confusing contracts, licenses, and upgrades. 

Kall8 continues to expand its list of enhanced features and integrate exciting new technologies 
at the same low, flat per-minute rate. 


Literally NO ONE offers a comparable service at ANY RATE! Just 6.9¢ per minute! 
Q Toll-free and Local Number Activation Q Automated Receptionist Q Call Routing 

Q Cal! Distribution Call Blocking O Call Recording Q Conferencing Q Fax-to-Email 

ee ee ee 


OR call us toll-free (of course!) at 1.800.675.4820 
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Get Rid of the PC Box. 
Save Space. 


As an I.T. Manager, your greatest challenge could 
The PC Box be where to put that big PC BOX! Cybernet has 


created an innovative, all-in-one, Zero-Footprint-PC. 
The entire PC fits inside a normal size keyboard! 
This design has helped many businesses nationwide 
to save valuable space. 


STANDARD FEATURES: 
* Intel® Pentium® 4 Processor up to 2.80GHz/533 FSB 
* 128MB DDR333 SDRAM up to 2GB 
¢ 40GB IDE 7200 RPM hard drive, up to any size 
10/100 Ethernet, 4 USB 2.0, 2 IEEE1394 Firewire, 2 Serial Ports 


..or Not 


* 2-Year Limited Warranty 


All these features are inside the keyboard! 
An entire PC inside a keyboard 


OPTIONS: * 
Internal slim CDRW/DVD ¢ Internal floppy ¢ Internal fax modem * DVI (Digital Video) As low as sre! 


Parallel Port ¢ TV-Out (NTSC/PAL) ¢ Plastic Skin Protector ¢ LCD Displays: 15", 17", 
18" and 19" (touch screen available) * Wireless 802.11b/g available 


Runs all Microsoft™ Windows 98/2K/XP/NT operating systems. C — 
U. S. Patent Pending. © 2004, Cybernet Manufacturing, Inc. all rights reserved. The C.. es = R | = 1 
Cybernet logo and Zero-Footprint-PC are trademarks of Cybernet Manufacturing, Inc. Space Saving Technelogy 33335 
Intel, Intel Inside, Pentium, Celeron are trademarks, or registered trademarks of Intel 

Corporation, or its subsidiaries in the United States and other countries. All other regis- 


tered trademarks are property of their respective owners. Prices and specifications are For product specs and model options visit us at: www.cybernetman.com, 


ha without notice. All prices are excluding tax and shipping. *Monitor wah TOLL FREE 988-834-4577 Me : 949-477-0300 
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Advertising Supplement 


iT Careers in Metro Denver 


“While we're well known for our software development community,” Baumunk 
says, “software crosses all of our industry clusters — from financial to aerospace.” 
Among the top employers in the area, Lockheed Martin Space Systems recently 
announced that rather than close its Deer Park facility, as had been planned, the 
company will redevelop the site for total occupation. 


f there's a lesson to be learned from the past four years, it's that remaining 

competitive in the information technology world means having access to a job 
market that provides wide-ranging opportunities. Such is the case for Metro 
Denver, an eight county area stretching along the rib of the Rocky Mountains. The 
region is -- 


The Metro Denver area and state of Colorado have the nation's highest 
concentration of high tech workers. Now the rebound from 2002-2003 is under 
way with focus on growth in four areas -- biosciences, aerospace/defense, 
computer storage and peripherals and software publishing. 


© Number one in the nation for concentration of software-related jobs. 
e Fifth in the nation in software publishing. 
Second in the nation for concentration of aerospace and defense workers. 


© The birthplace of the cable industry and third highest concentration 
of telecommunications workers in the country. 


¢ Second highest in the nation for concentration of renewable 
energy employment. 


¢ Home to the largest medical-related redevelopment effort in the country. 


The combination, according to Metro Denver Economic Development Director 

Holli Baumunk, provides opportunity and challenge to IT workers. The new 

Fitzsimons Life Sciences City is a $4.3 billion project to serve as the hub of 

research and development for the biotech industry. It will combine with the Lowry 

(formerly Lowry Air Force Base) and Stapleton (the former airport) redevelopment 

projects to create 70,000 new jobs spanning healthcare, biotech, medical device ‘ , 
a pharmaceutical a, , : ( 4 ( } | 4 ( } kK i. I 4 

For more information about IT Careers advertising, please contact: 
Nancy Percival, Vice President, Recruitment Advertising 
800.762.2977 

500 Old Connecticut Path, Framingham, MA 01701 


Currently, the metro area has 3,106 software companies, the vast majority 
of which are small boutiques catering to unique needs. Pay is on par with 
other technology havens — an average of $90,390 annually for computer 
and information systems managers, and an average of $78,160 annually for 


software engineers. 


Produced by Carole R. Hedden 





SW Dev Engineer: Assist in the 
design, devel, coding, testing & 
debugging of new SW &/or' 
maintaining or making signifi- 
cant enhancements to existing 
SW using C/C++, HTML/ 
DHTML, Perl, CGi Script, 
JavaScript, SQL*Pius, PL/SQL, 
Oracle, VB, & Dev 2000 on Win 
NT, UNIX, & Sun Solaris op sys- 
tems. Apply principles, theories. 
& concepts & use methodolo- 
gies, tools, documentation 
processes & test procedures to 
complete projects. Entry-level 
position working under close 
supervision of the SW Dev Mng 
BS in Comp. Sci, Engin. or relat- 
ed field & tyr. exp. & working/ 
theoretical knowledge of C/C++, 
HTML/DHTML, Peri, CGI Script, 
JavaScript, SQL*Plus, PL/SQL, 
Oracle, VB, & Dev 2000 on Win 
NT, UNIX, & Sun Solaris op sys- 
tems. $67,200/yr. M-F. 40 
hrs/wk. Denver, CO. Must have 
proof of legal authority to work 
permanently in U.S. Application 
by resume only to Workforce 
Development Programs, PO 
Box 46547, Denver, CO 80202 
Ref job#COS080592 


Internet company seeks 
Ph.D. Research Engin- 
eers responsible for 
innovative research. 
Interested applicants 
should send resumes 
to: K. Wolfe; 1600 
Ampitheatre Parkway; 
Mt. View, CA 94043. 
Visit www.google.com 
for additional informa- 
tion. 


Network Engineer to design, 
develop, implement, and main- 
tain enterprise networks using 
various Cisco routers, Pix 
Firewalls, switches, and VPN's 
to insure newly developed net- 
work systems accurately trans- 
fer and download complex finan- 
cial information for real-time 
trading transactions originating 
from multiple telecommunication 
protocols including wireless, 
internet, and DSL using T1, T3, 
MAN networks and VPN tun- 
neis. Prepares appropriate net- 
work and circuit testing proce- 
dures to determine modifications 
required based upon system 
parameters and unified interface 
integration with networked 
telecommunication protocols 
using technologies such as 
WildPackets' Etherpeek NX and 
Network Associates Sniffer. 
Requires Bachelor's Degree in 
Electronics, Electrical Engin- 
eering, or Electronics and 
Communications and one year} 
direct experience Work 
Location: Various unanticipated 
client sites. Send resumes only, 
no calls, to: Genome Inter- 
national Corporation, 583 
D'Onofrio Drive, Madison, WI 
53719 


Programmer Analyst: design 
/develop large scale infrastruc- 
ture mgmt system utilizing OOD, 
C++/Visual C++, Java in a 3-tier 
clienUserver environ. on Win- 
2000/NT; write standalone exe- 
cutable & DLLs using MFC, 
Active X Control, & Win32 API to 
impl. communication b/t base 
class and appis.; design appis. 
w/ SQL to access/query client/ 
server db incl. SQL Server, 
Oracle & Access via ODBC, DAO 
& ADO; and integrate FHWA 
recording/coding guide into 
bridge/street mgmt appis. Re- 
quire BS in Comp.Sc. Full time 
Resume to: Karen Backues, 


KS 66212. NO CALL/EOE. 
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COMPUTER 

Applications Programmer IV: 
Des, customize & impit SAP's 
SD, Fi/CO, MM and WM mod- 
ules. Des & dev interfaces 
between SAP & other appl's 
using ABAP/4, XML, IDOCs, 
BAPIs & Java. Provide 2nd level 
support for the SAP system in 
res production issues. Coordin- 
ate/iead global dev team/users 
to dev SW solutions based on 
SAP. Des & dev web appl's 
based on SAP's ITS technology. 
BS or equiv in Math, CS, Eng, or 
rel + 7 yrs exp in job offered or 
as Programmer, Developer. 
Prog Analyst, Tech lead or rel 
Exp to incl: SAP ABAP dev (4 
yrs);SAP web-enabling tech- 
nologies; set up ITS server & 
enhancements; Des'‘g/dev'g 
Reports, Sap script, BDC, 
Dialog programs for SD, FI/CO, 
MM & WM modules; Des/dev 
interfaces from/to SAP & other 
appl's using IDoc, BAPI, RFC & 
ALE, EDI, Java & XML; SAP 
Variant config, classification, 
pricing conditions. Position is 40 
Hrs Wk / $90K/yr, located in 
Manchester NH. Send 2 copies 
of resume to: Job Box 2004-078, 
P.O. Box 989, Concord, NH 
03302-0989. 


PROGRAMMER 


Alcorn State University seeks a 
qualified Programmer. Must 
have a Bachelor's degree or 
equivalent in Computer Sci- 
ence, Computer Engineering or 
related field. Experience must 
include 2 years in the position 
Offered or 2 years of experi- 
ence as a programmer/analyst. 
40 hrs/wk. Must have legal 
authority to work in the U.S 
Send Resume and cover letter 
to Napoleon Moses, Alcorn 
State University, 1000 ASU 
Drive, Lorman, MS, 39096. 


Lead Web Developer: Provide 
tech leadership for design & 
devel of company website appli- 
cation using knowledge of 
C/C++, FORTRAN, HTML, 
SHTML, CGI, Visual C++, VB, 
Java, SQL, PL/SQL, Visual cafe, 
MatLab, Oracle, & UNIX & Win 
95/NT op systems. Lead tech 
teams to interpret requirements 
& user interface specifications 
into app design & code. Analyze 
architectures as they relate to’ 
one another for max perfor- 
mance & scalability. Coordinate 
with test team, SW configuration 
mgmt, legacy application devel 
& vendors for SW installation, 
integration, testing & release. 
BS in Comp. Sci, Engin. or relat- 
ed field & tyr. exp & 
working/theoretical knowledge 
of C/C++, FORTRAN, HTML, 
SHTML, CGi, Visual C++, VB, 
Java, SQL, PL/SQL, Visual cafe, 
MatLab, Oracle, & UNIX & Win 
Q5/NT. $98,000/yr. M-F. 40 
hrs/wk. Denver, CO. Must have’ 
proof of legal authority to work 
permanently in U.S. Application 
by resume only to Workforce 
Development Programs, PO 
Box 46547, Denver, CO 80202 
Ref job#CO5080772 


Programmer/Analysts needed 
Seeking qual. candidates pos- 
sessing BS or equiv. and/or rel 
work exp. Part of the req. rel. 
work exp. must include 2 yrs' 
working w/ system analysis and 
design. Project management 
skills like project scheduling, 
monitoring and resource alloca- 
tion is a plus. Duties include: test 
app. for ERP system adhering to 
the software development life 
cycle using Progress RDBMS/ 
4GL in Linux & Windows plat- 
forms; Develop app. for key 
business areas: manufacturing, 
distribution, & financial. Send 
res., ref. & sal. req. to Jeld-Wen, 
inc., 3303 Lakeport Blvd, 
Klamath Falls, OR 97601. 


en 


A Call 
To Action! 


Take the hassle out of 
searching for the right 
candidate and contact us 
at (800)-762-2977. 
We can place your 
message in front of 2/3 of| 
all US IT professionals. 
Call (800) 762-2977 
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Sure 
Computerworld, 
InfoWorld, and 
Network World, 
Help You Do A 
Better Job: 


Work with 3 he 
JAVA, J2EE, ILOG 


WebSphere, Oracle 


Now Let Us Help 
You Get One. 


Vennsys, LLC, Attn 
5440 Wilow Rd 


Waunakee, Wi 53597 


Check us out at: 
www.itcareers.com 


or call: 


(800) 762-2977 


resume to: WebXL, 25 Airp 


Rd, Morristown, NJ 07960 











logic. Fwd. resume & ref. to 
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NETWORK & SYS- 
TEMS ADMINISTRA- 
TOR sought by IT con- 
sulting firm in Stafford, 
TX. Must have degree 
and exp. Respond by 
resume only to: K 
Stephenson, Q/A#10, 
Systems Evolution Inc., 
10707 Corporate Dr., 
Ste 156, Stafford, TX 
77477 


+ June 21, z 
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COMPUTER SECURITY 
office of PricewaterhouseCoopers LLP’s 
leshoot software Advisory practice has opportuni: 
translate ties available for experienced 
professionals in the area of 
Computer Technology Security 
2 a bachelors 


As Tech 


develop 


nical Dire 


perfec 


Director, Software tor for the U.S 
ased in France 
prise Architecture Ir Al) area 

Japt as necessary te al documentation pro- 
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sion detecti 
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computer for 
security 
and risk 
required. Job 
cisco, CA 
2 referer 
ZN & fax resume to 
329-3919. No phone 
Employer will only 
ants authorized 
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Travel 
San Fre 
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Master's 
ara rye Software Engineer 
sought by a provider of 
personal driving records 
info in Rancho Cordova, 
CA. Must have BS or BE 
& 2 yrs s/ware exp 
Resume to Attn: HR 
Dept., American Driving 
Records, Inc 2860 
Gold Tailings Ct 
Rancho Cordova, CA 
95670 


asa 


ng & arct 
Databases (Oracle 
ess Prot 


Java 


Computer Professionals (pro- 
grammer, system analyst, soft 
ware engin wanted by 
Bralak Technologies to 
applications using VE 

tech, Oracle, Java, SQL 

et Candidates must 

least BS 
Please 
recruiter@bralak.com. E 


er) 


and int 
with main 
rt, invoic 


degree w 


send resumes 


Comp Consults is looking for 
yroar n ystem analysts 
*Mas- programme 3 ba T a oe dat 
eae cabrians fale r IT consultants to 
in appropriate fie n & develor 
ng Oracle, Unix, C/C++, VB 
ava J2EE EJB XML 
XSL/XSLT. Mim requirement is 
BS 


send 


and 
also 


programs 

years of general 

Submit resumes to 1 
Federal Express 

3680 Hacks Cross plus ex ence. Please 

resume 

om 


1st Floor, Me 


- mmg@come 
EOE M/F/D/V 


EOE. No calls 
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Software 
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& 24 
Basi 
Sybase 


er/Analyst wan 


ne new systems 


. Programmer A 


id enhancements to existing process mos. exp. in foll 
Oracle, PowerBuilder 
Java, U C++, AS/400, SQL 
Synon, Cobol, Lotus 
SAP, ABAP, FICO 
BASIS, PEOPLES CRM 
HRMS, Financials, Java S 
HTML, DB2, Corba, C 
RPG, EJB, Siebel, JL é 
WebLogic Rationa’ Rose 
Equiv. Deg. & exp also accept 
Travel & Relocation 
anywhere Send res. to 
Attn Recruiter. Allied 
Informatics, Inc, 2797 Prairie 
Ave., Suite 16, Beloit, WI 53511 


ystems and prepare internal li x nt of sale, e-com 


gn and programming server and mid- 
- ty applications for 
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Operation Manager: Will evalu 
ate clients’ soft 
ware needs of the 
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ments designed to combat the 
spate of viruses and other 
threats that have hit the oper- 
ating system. Other additions 
include a new Media Player 
and DirectX components. 

“T almost prefer just fixes, 
because if they start putting in 
new functionality that devel- 
opers have to test their code 
against, it adds a lot of com- 
plexity for us,” said Randy 
Truax, a technical services 
manager at Metropolitan 
Health. 

About 15 months ago, Met- 
ropolitan Health migrated 
1,300 users to Windows XP 
and later upgraded to SPI. 
Such moves are costly and 
time-consuming, in part be- 
cause the organization has 
more than 400 Windows- 
based applications to test. 

“We can’t do unplanned, un- 
budgeted service pack releas- 
es that are very similar to 
putting in a whole new ver- 
sion of an operating system,” 
said Lewkowski. “I’m frustrat- 
ed with Microsoft.” 

But Matt Pilla, a senior 
product manager at Microsoft, 
said users don’t need to view 
SP2 as a “whole new version” 


of XP. He said it wiil be a sig- 
nificant amount of code and a 
large download, but it builds 
on the existing operating sys- 
tem. Pilla was unable to pro- 
vide an estimate of SP2’s size. 

One company engaged in an 
enterprisewide upgrade from 
Windows 2000 to XP is so 
confident about SP2 that it 
will soon have 1,100 PCs with 
Release Candidate 1 and 100 
with the new Release Candi- 
date 2. The CIO, who declined 
to be named due to the confi- 
dentiality requirements of 
Microsoft’s early-adopter pro- 
gram, said the update files and 
executables for RC2 are 2830MB, 
but what his company normal- 
ly distributes to users via Mi- 
crosoft’s Systems Manage- 
ment Server is much smaller. 

“We have been comfortable 
deploying the SP updates via 
SMS automated updates, 
which don’t require PC work- 
station visits to install,” the 
CIO said. 

Pilla said the technical pre- 
view program has drawn an 
“incredible response,” and the 
size of the SP2 download will 
vary based on customer needs. 
Since SP2 is a “smart down- 
load,” only pieces that differ 
from what a customer already 
runs will be installed, he said. 
Users of SPI, for instance, 


Microsoft Upgrades Its — 
Great Plains ERP Apps 


BY MARC L. SONGINI 
Microsoft Corp. this week will 
announce an upgrade of its 
Great Plains ERP suite that’s 
designed to be easier to use 
and more tightly integrated 
with the company’s Office and 
end-user portal software. 
Great Plains 8.0 also in- 
cludes enhancements aimed at 
streamlining business process- 
es and providing better data 
visibility and increased flexi- 
bility to end users at manufac- 
turing and distribution com- 


panies, Microsoft said. The 
company, which outlined the 
upgrade plan at its Conver- 
gence 2004 user conference in 
March, has since moved up 
the release date from July to 
this month. 

Karen Engel, group product 
manager for Great Plains at 
Microsoft’s Business Solutions 
unit, said a new user interface 
with an Office look and feel 
will require less switching be- 
tween application screens and 
will let users access products 


won't need to download the 
fixes that it had bundled. 

Several corporate users said 
they have either deployed SP1 
or are deploying it as they 
bring in new PCs. But many 
still have mixed environments 
with a variety of older Win- 
dows versions. 

Dave Chacon, technology 
services manager at golf club 
maker Ping Inc., a subsidiary 
of Karsten Manufacturing 
Corp., said 20% of the compa- 
ny’s 500 desktops run Win- 
dows XP SPI. Another 50% 
have Windows NT4, 20% 
Windows 98, and 10% Win- 
dows 2000. Phoenix-based 
Ping plans to deploy XP SP1 to 
all desktops by summer’s end. 

But Chacon said Ping will 
wait at least six months to de 
ploy SP2, since it anticipates 
that bugs will be discovered 
soon after its release. “We 
consider XP SP2 to be a major 
release because of the nature 
of the enhancements. XP SP2 
is not simply an OS bug-fix re- 
lease,” he said. “Operating sys- 
tems have reached a level of 
complexity that makes testing 
them for all possible confi 
rations prior to general release 
difficult.” 

First American Title Insur- 
ance Co. in Santa Ana, Calif., is 
excited about the new firewall 


outside the Great Plains suite 
“in a more seamless manner.” 

The ability to drill down 
into manufacturing data and 
view information about the 
allocation of raw materials is 
probably the most important 
addition to Great Plains for 
beta-tester Stulz Air Technol- 
ogy Systems Inc. 

Michele Holsinger, informa- 
tion systems manager at the 
Frederick, Md.-based maker of 
air conditioners for data cen- 
ters and other facilities, said 
end users can see where parts 
are stored throughout the 
company’s plant and identify 
whether materials are due to 
be used in manufacturing or 
sold as spare parts. Great 
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= Windows Firewall (formerly known 
enabled by default and improved to 


shutdown process 


as Internet Connection Firewall) is 
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omputer s boot time and 
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vulnerabilities by pre 
attacking a computer's memory 
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venting certain types of malicious code from 


policy, command line 
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p 
Ow administrators 


trally manage Windows Firewall and Internet Explorer 


= Internet Explorer Add-on Manager allows administrators to 
manage and enforce permitted add-ons 


and spam filter and plans to 
deploy SP2 as soon as its test- 
ing is completed, according to 
Scott Campbell, director of IT 
operations. But the company 
hasn’t starting testing and is 
concerned about getting the 
configuration correct across 
more than 20,000 desktops. 
“We don’t want to negative- 
ly impact the user communi- 
ties’ ability to access appropri- 
ate resources,” Campbell said. 
Application breakage is a 


Plains 7.0 provided much less 
access to the parts informa- 
tion, she added. 


Positive Response 

Stulz ATS switched to the 8.0 
release in April for its 65 
users, who run the ERP suite’s 
full mix of financial, human 
resources and manufacturing 
software. The new version 
also includes the ability to 
update a bill of materials and 
automatically populate the 
added information throughout 
the Great Plains applications, 
Holsinger said. 

She noted that other than 
having to tweak some sales 
order processing features that 
Stulz ATS had customized in 


$99 99 pe 


major concern for corporate 
users. But Keith Templin, a 
systems engineer at Cardinal 
Health Inc. in Dublin, Ohio, 
said his company has encoun- 
tered no problems while beta- 
testing SP2. An IT manager at 
a large insurance company, 
who asked not to be named, 
also said that her company has 
had no problems, although it’s 
anticipating some difficulty 
with NetMeeting and Win- 


dows Messenger. © 47637 


its ERP system, the upgrade to 
8.0 was one of the smoothest 
she has ever been a part of. 

It appears that Microsoft is 
responding to gripes users 
voiced a vear ago and paying 
more attention to some of the 
smaller details it ignored in 
earlier versions of Great 
Plains, said Katherine Jones, 
an analyst at Aberdeen Group 
Inc. in Boston. For instance, 
Great Plains 8.0 includes im- 
proved capabilities for track- 
ing parts by serial or lot num- 
bers, she said. 

Jones added that the new 
user interface should help cut 
down on the time it takes to 
train business workers to use 


the software. @ 47622 
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ew Spam Plan 


OW QUICKLY THEY FORGET. According to a recent 
survey, just over half — 50.8% — of end users say 
spam isn’t a problem in their workplaces. More than 
two-thirds (68.2%) say spam is under control there, 
probably because 64.5% say they receive fewer than 20 
spam messages each day. And only 35.5% say spam has significantly 
increased in the past year. Compare that with the responses of IT 


managers: 79.1% say spam is a problem, only 56.4% say it’s 


under 


control, and 58.2% say spam is increasing. 
Does this mean users are clueless about spam? Nope. It means 
we’re winning the spam war — but users just don’t remember that. 


Security vendor Symantec, which sponsored 
the survey, hired research company Insight- 
Express to poll 300 users and 100 IT managers 
online. So the usual caveats about online sur- 
veys apply: We don’t know how representative 
that is. (We also don’t know how they counted 
79.1% of 100 IT managers.) 

But it’s a good enough sample to suggest that 
we really have pulled the pain level of spam 
way down for users. When two-thirds of users 
say spam is under control, that’s success. 

Of course, that success comes thanks to lots 
of blood and sweat on the part of IT depart- 
ments. Lots of users may think the spam prob- 
lem is licked, but we know better. It looks licked 
only because we're still fighting it every day. 

And because of that, we’ll have an increasing- 
ly tough time convincing the user side that we 
need a budget for fighting spam. 

Yes, it’s that old IT catch-22: The better the 
job an IT shop does a: making a problem pain- 
less for users, the less they see it as a problem. 
And if it’s no longer a problem, why should IT 
still need money every year to solve it? 

So, what can you do? You could 
just keep doing the best job you can 
and hope users will remember and 
appreciate how effective your spam- 
fighting efforts are. Yeah, like that’s 
going to work. 

Or you could bring back a little of 
that pain for users — let more spam 
through as a reminder of the bad 
old days. But that would be unpro- 
fessional. Besides, it would just irri- 


You've probably got filter logs that detail how 
much spam is trapped for every user. Have a 
scripting wizard write a little program that 
slices and dices that data, then generates a 
weekly e-mail to each user reminding him of 
exactly how much spam he didn’t receive. 

Be sure to get the number of spam messages 
in the subject line — “387 spam messages fil- 
tered last week” — so the user sees the number 
even if he kills the message without reading it. 

Send monthly spam-summary reports to de- 
partment heads. Don’t break the numbers down 
by user — they’re just to remind managers how 
you're keeping users productive by protecting 
them from spam. 

Then review the detailed numbers yourself. 
Some users get lots more spam than others. 
Identify them. Visit them. Ask them if they 
know why. You don’t have to play bad guy — 
just express some honest concern. (OK, fake 
some honest concern.) That gives users who 
are violating company e-mail policies a subtle 
warning that someone is paying attention. And 
it gives you the chance to remind them that 
spam is still an issue. 

And once you've got spam re- 
ports automated, you can use them 
as a model for talking with users 
about other problems you try to 
keep invisible. Like worms and 
viruses. Excessive network usage. 
Security problems. 

You may not get much thanks for 
bringing these issues up again and 
again, with hard numbers connect- 
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Sometimes Nothing Works 


When this IT executive cortipiains of a dead hard disk, 
tech pilot fish tries his collection of disk-resurrection 
tricks. He wraps the drive in plastic and puts it in the 
freezer. No luck. While he’s tapping the drive with the 
eraser end of a pencil, the exec asks why, and fish ex- 
plains. Exec points to a dent in the side of the PC case 
and says, “Oh, I've tapped on it - several times.” Says 
fish, “Two weeks and $5,000 later, we received a new 
drive os his data from the data recovery service.” 


Oops 
fanh - 15 
years: Systems 


at a defense 
contractor designs and 
develops an automated 
notification system for 


calling up reservists dur- : 
: leaving early? “Our of- 
: fice hours are from 8 to 
: 5, but he frequently left 
: an hour, even two hours 
: early,” says puzzled co- 
: worker pilot fish. “Turns 
: out he was watching the 
: Clock on the computers 
system for calling up re-_: 
: ent time zones, some of 
: He watches his own 

? clock now.” 

It’s the early 1990s, and : 
this IT shop has constant : 
: through four laptop hard 
: drives in two months, 


ing an emergency. To- 
day, he’s an IT director. 
“Imagine my surprise 
when I received a job 
application from some- 
one who worked for the 
same defense contrac- 
tor,” fish says, “and 
claimed he had designed 


servists. He did not get 
the job.” 


Details, Details 
problems with its main- 


frame operating system. 
“Updates wouldn’t apply, 


patches broke more than : 
: wireless networking 

: card. How do you store 
: the laptop while driving 
: to job sites? asks help 
: desk pilot fish. User: “! 
: sit it in the seat beside 
: me sol can hear when | 
: get an e-mail.” Fish: 

: You're bouncing a spin- 
: bumpy roads - that’s 

: the reason it’s getting 

: trashed. User: “But this 
: is a laptop and mobile. 
: Are you sure that’s the 


they fixed, some fixes 
could never run,” re- 
ports a pilot fish who 
keeps meticulous notes 
on each glitch. Finally, 
vendor’s regional man- 
ager makes a personal 
visit and says he needs 
specific details on these 
issues. Fish is glad to 
oblige. “I get to the 
fourth incident in an- 
guishing detail,” he re- 
ports, “when the region- 
al manager throws up 


SHARK 
analyst ot ch TANK 


really can’t 
deal with so 
much detail - 
what I need is 
the overview.’ ” 


ps ca Hour 


he dom'tomam Pe 


he was fixing. Many of 
them came from differ- 


Yeah, Pretty Sure 


and he blames his new 


GOT PROBLEMS? Send me your true tale of IT life at 


tate users, who would blame you for 
dropping the spam-filtering ball. 

Or you could try talking to users 
about spam. 


FRANK HAYES, Ecaipuiter- 
world’s senior news colum- 
nist, has covered IT for more 
than 20 years. Contact him at 
frank_hayes@computerworld.com. 


ed to specific users. But at least 
users will be reminded who’s still 
working hard to make problems 
like spam so forgettable. @ 47598 


sharky@computerworld.com. You score a sharp 
Shark shirt if | use it. And check out the daily feed, browse 
the Sharkives and sign up for Shark Tank home delivery at 
computerworlid.com/sharky. 
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